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Missouri Politics 
By Dudley Binks 


I sEE that Major Harry B. Hawes 
Swope Beyond the Horizon and Mr. Charles M. Hay are still ful- 
fa" dl ns by EUGENE O’NEILL minating. Hawes wants light wines 


ae Author of « The Moon of the Caribbees”’ and beers; Hay, water and nothing in 


F ootwear it. All about prohibition. Well, I'm 
== ais “=o= agin the camel all right, but I want 

One of the most noteworthy Broadway successes 2 eS Se —— 
f in prohibition as a political issue: “Dis- 

— count the howl that comes from the 


for men » Women and Meaapea 0: significant and memorable. Seldom ex-brewers, saloon-keepers, bartenders 
i P as an American playwright written for our thea- and the former  rum-hounds, _ the 
chi Ildre n combines ter a piece half so good and true.” — New York Times ‘rounders,’ the gay boys and the sports!” 


quality, style, distinc- “There can be no question that it is a work of I was at a prize fight some nights ago, 
tion and value toa uncommon merit, distinguished by general when Kabakoff was knocked out. Big 
f superiority. A genuine, reasonable, poignant, crowd. “Isn’t it fine—this packed 
high degr ee. domestic tragedy.”— New York Evening Post house?” said one fan. “Yes”, replied 
another, “and we wouldn’t have had it 
if the booze-joints hadn’t been closed.” 
po ecg eect ae Just think: isn’t some of our shop- 
é keepers’ prosperity due to the fact that 
109 West 40th St. the money that used to go in booze goes 
BO M4 [ E LI V cE r ; G 4 T I canll for substantial goods? Aren’t all the 
] iorary| -places that used to be occupied by 
OLIVE AT JO"ST- Se NEW YORK ml saloons occupied, or being occupied by 
D cl other shops and stores? The people gen- 
erally know this to be the case. They are 
not so crazy against prohibition as you'd 
think, to hear the outcry of the old 
saloon following. I don’t think that 
anti-prohibition, limited or unlimited is 
going to be the card with the people 
at large. They may want to go back 
to beer and light wines, but not yet— 
not until they are surer than they can 
be now that any tampering with the 
Volstead act will not bring back the 
saloon. 

At the same time, I think the people 
are not going to elect a man United 
States senator from Missouri solely 
because he’s an out-and-out dry. I 
doubt if all the wets are ready to vote 
for any old fellow providing he’s a wet. 

I'll bet that Major Hawes, if he 
runs for the Senate, would get more 
votes because of his good road work, 
then because of his stand for beers and 
light wines. Two hundred and ten 
miles of good roads contracted for, and 
eight hundred approved by the govern- 
ment and ready to be let—Missouri 
owes all this to the splendid efforts 


When Her Motor Waits of Major Hawes. That and his war- 


service with the army in Spain and else: 

FF to the theatre. But first—a touch, the puff, that —{f where will help hien oxach. It sig 
vy even offset the tact that he wou 

last hurried glance into her silver mirror. Dressing jf running with twenty St. Louis breweries 


° hung on his neck. The people of Mis- 
table treasures of silver—powder box, brush and comb, 6 souri are “on to” the politicians who are 


perfume bottle, candle sticks, and mother’s picture in ~ for prohibition because its water on 


their wheel. Charlie Hay will get more 


its silver frame. To-morrow, in the morning coziness Mi votes if he runs for Senator, because 
of her chamber, she will whisper to them the whimsi- , he has fought for President Wilson 


against the Senate, then because he’s for 


cal, feminine secrets of the night before. For aren’t {ff oo. aoe 
they the silent confidants of her most private hours— of acomma, I don’t say that Missouri 


f a ? Democrats are for the treaty as it was 
these dressing table treasures OT Suver: A) written, but they are for Wilson, just 
if : because he’s the Democratic leader. 
Our Silver Toiletware ts made " Breckenridge Long stands a_ better 
for utility as well ‘as beauty ’ iy chance for the senatorial nomination 
than anyone because he’s not playing 
either the dry or the wet end of the 
game. He says the Volstead act ought 
to be amended, but he doesn’t make 
prohibition his chief issue. Lots of pro- 
hibitionists know that they are being 
played politically. So do lots of the 
wets. 
I don’t swallow the dope that the 


(Continued on page 336) 








“Profoundly moving and human.”—New York Sun 
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Too Much Prohibition in Politics 


By William Marion Reedy 


Not be- 
cause I want to drink liquor. If I did, 
the doctors wouldn’t let me. Besides, I’ve 

had my share. I oppose prohibition because |] 

believe the man should keep himself away 
from liquor rather than the State keep liquor 
away from the man. ‘The State should not 
exercise control over the individual’s appetite. 

In the gratification of those appetites he should 

enjoy liberty, with responsibility for misuse of 

that liberty. 


| AM opposed to prohibition. 


But, for all that, I agree with Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise of the Free Synagogue in 
New York City, that “it is an insult to the 
intelligence and the dignity of the American 
people to keep the liquor question * * * in 
the forefront of American life at a time 
when America must concern itself with mo- 
mentous problems of the common life that 
press for solution.” 


What 1s this country to do about its rela- 
tions with its associates in the war and 
towards the enemy powers of Central Eu- 
rope? What are we to do about the Labor 
question? How are we going to ease off the 
people’s back the colossal burden of war taxa- 
tion and the even greater affliction of high 
prices due to what is called profiteering’ 
What about the reign of rent-robbery? How 
shall we deal with the vast problem of hous- 
ing which the municipalities cannot handle by 
themselves’ It is not a trifling matter that 
we suffer from an irresponsible postal cen- 
sorship of ideas. It is time that we get rid 
of a great mass of war-legislation that is un- 
necessary and even iniquitous in time of 
peace. There is a tremendous national ques- 
tion in the paralyzing shortage of capable 
teachers for the schools. The issue between 
protection and free trade is becoming acute 
once more. ‘The railroad problem is not 
solved, as the recent great irregular strike 
has shown. There is the question of improv- 
ing and developing our waterways. How about 
the need for good roads? Some menacing 
aspects of the race question are becoming 
conspicuous. There are others, but these will 
suffice. All of them are more important than 
prohibition, 

With prohibition to the front all those 
other matters must be held in abeyance. With 
prohibition the predominant issue, the struggle 
over it would operate to blockade all other 
proposals of reform or progress. It has always 
done so in our state legislatures. Tor prohibi- 


tion there is no telling how many proposals for 


social, political and economic amelioration 
have been sold out. The country does not 
want more of this in national affairs. Already 
in many states, including Missouri, senatorial 
contests this year threaten to turn upon the 
question whether candidates are for or against 
a modification of the Volstead act for the en- 
forcement of prohibition. It seems likely 
that there may be elected to the upper house 
men without an idea, opinion or conviction 
upon any subject in the world other than wet 





or dry. We are likely to get for senators too 
many men who are either fanatical “rubes” 
or the representatives of the liquor interest 
and all its municipal corruptions. Upon such 
material there is no telling what work may be 
accomplished by the representatives of the 
special interests who do not want any inter- 
ference with conditions under which they 
prosper egregiously. 

I favor the amendment of the Volstead act 
to the extent of permitting, under proper re- 
strictions, the manufacture and sale of light 
wines and beers, but I do not favor the 
restoration to power of the saloon gangs that 
have debaunched politics and aided conspicu- 
ously in every plot and scheme to keep the 
public subordinate to the possessors of 
special privilege. I do not believe it would 
be well to take the chance of turning the 
country over to men who would think there 
is nothing to be done except to keep the 
people in enforced total abstinence. Between 
fanatic drys and rabid wets the country 
would get nowhere with any program of eco- 
nomic improvement or better social organiza- 
tion. If we are to be brought to the pass of 
choosing between men solely as regards their 
wet or dry professions, every other issue in 
our political life will be left “up in the air.” 

The prohibition question is not unimpor- 
tant. But it is not the most important by any 
means. The worst of it is that it cannot be 
permanently settled by the Congress. The 
Volstead act may be amended in the direction 
of liberalism at one session only to be 
amé@@ded in the opposite direction at another 
session. One Congress may legislate bever- 
ages of 2.75 per cent alcoholic content as per- 
missible, and anotker may boost the percent- 
age to five or six. Every election may turn 
on this question of liquor, and all other legis- 
lation be retarded. There will be a vested 
interest of officials in prohibition enforce- 
ment, and another vested interest in the 
lobbying in behalf of the liquor men. There 
will be no end of the wrangle. 

Much as I dislike prohibition it is my 
opinion that we may very well let it alone for 
the time being, while we set about the doing 
of things of importance now imperatively 
demanded by conditions. The country can 
do without its liquor for a few years in con- 
sideration of getting rid of our hang-over 
war-legislation, our tax burdens, our indus- 
trial maladjustments, our cheapened money, 
the centralized and centralizing control of our 
national resources, the persecution of men 
and women for opinion’s sake, personal gov- 
ernment, raids, bureaucracy, militarism in 
little, round-ups and pogroms. If prohibi- 
tion as an issue gets in the way of those much 
to be desired riddances we may find our- 
selves in the fix of having a government not 
worth living under, even if mitigated by the 
free and unlimited manufacture and use of 
alcoholic stimulants or sanctified by the rule 
of men who had rather quaff of Lethe, Styx 
or Phlegethon than that any citizen should 
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taste the wine’s bubbles breaking at the 
beaker’s brim. 

Pending the Supreme Court’s decision of 
the matters involved in the prohibition 
amendment and the legislation necessary to 
give it effect, we should devote what intelli- 
gence and patriotism we may possess to the 
consideration of men with regard to their 
position on those other questions of vast im- 
port in national and indeed in international 
life. We don’t want the country to be in 
charge of drys who don’t care how we are 
plucked and plundered if we are only safe 
from the Demon Rum, or controlled by wets 
who don’t care how we are strait-jacketed 
and financially phlebotomized if only the law 
decrees of the citizen: “Let him drink and 
forget his poverty and remember his misery 
no more.” Between the two and their see- 
sawing for power, what a picnic it will be 
for the dark forces, dwellers on the threshold 
at Washington, whose steady design it is that 
there shall be no ending of the kind of gov- 
ernment under which “the rich ruleth over 
the poor and the borrower is servant to the 
lender.” Let us bethink ourselves of what 
other liberties we may be robbed while we 
and watching a wrangle over our freedom to 
drink or refrain from drinking. For myself, 
I had rather see the United States free than 
sober—or drunk either. And out of the dis- 
cussion we shall “inherit the wind” only. I am 
against prohibition, and against all the 
machinations of pros and antis to make pro- 
hibition the predominant issue in this year’s 
national election. And most people who don’t 
think with their gullets agree with me, I be- 
lieve. 

terete 


Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Non Possumus as to Turkey 


ROM lovely San Remo comes the news 

that the premiers of the Allies have 

agreed upon two things: first, that Ger- 
many must fulfill the terms of the peace 
treaty ; second, that the Turk will not be driven 
out of Europe unless and until the United 
States agrees to bear its part in the ‘ae of 
taking care of the conditions that must follow 
such expulsion, by acting as mandatory for 
Constantinople and Turkey. 

As for the first, it goes without saying; but 
the demand that Germany fulfill ‘the treaty 
terms should be coupled with preparation to 
admit Germany to the League of Nations upon 
proof of such fulfilment. That is’ the indis- 
pensable step to end the horrible chaos in Eu- 
rope. That is the one sure barrier against the 
spread of anarchy. It might well be followed 
by recognition of Russia’s Soviet government. 
For it is a government, whether we like it or 
not, for it governs. 

As to the second, the United States will 
probably say “It is not possible.” We people 
of this country do not favor a mandatory over 
Turkey. It means too much of what looks 
much like hostile rule over other peoples, with 
possibility of exploitation that will do us little 
credit. It means trouble with Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Armenia, Georgia, Azerbeijan, all the crazy- 
quilt of population, in which the colors have 
“run” indescribably, in the Near East. The 
undertaking would be fraught with too many 
dangers. It is not comparable to what we 
had to do in the Philippines. We should be 
always in hot water. We should be ever 
dealing with intrigue, always mixed up in the 
complicated policies of antagonistic national- 
ities and races. 

If anything is to be done with Turkey and 
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the Near East it should be done by all the 
nations in the League through commissions 


containing representatives of all the great 
powers and the mandatories as well. Not to 


expatiate upon the reasons for this, I would 
say they are all precisely and concisely set 
forth in “The Eastern Question and Its Solu- 
tion,’ by Morris Jastrow, Jr. (Lippincott, 
Philadelphia.) Any other method of dealing 
with the question involves complications end- 
lessly involved not only with the fiery little 
peoples of the Balkans, but with the ambitions 
and necessities of Greece, Italy, Great Britain 
and France. ‘The region has been a battle 
ground since the dawn of history. The care 
and control of it connotes Greece’s desire for 
the lands which were hers when Helen’s face 
“launched a thousand ships and burnt the top- 
less towers of Ilium’; Italy’s ache to be a 
Balkan and Islamic power; Britain’s road to 
India and interests in Mesopotamia; France’s 
rights in Syria. It is too much. Turkey and 
the Near East are Europe’s affair, not ours. 
We cannot take charge of the resurrection of 
the East. A United States mandate over 
Turkey is not to be thought of. 

It might be that if we enter the League of 
Nations we would take on some share of such 
a league’s trusteeship over the Turks and 
those others. But even that mandate the 
United States cannot take on without a man- 
date from the people of the United States. 
There has been no such mandate yet. For the 
time being at least. we have stepped out of all 
the problems of the aftermath of war. We 
have not much considered the near eastern 
question but we are disinclined to all entangle- 
ments. We know that the place we are asked 
to be trustee for is the powder magazine of 
Europe, and we do not relish the task of sit- 
ting on the lid of such a thing as that. There 
are thousands of European interests in Turkey 
and contiguous regions where we have none, 
and why should we be policeman for Europe 
over her “bad lands” when we are like to have 
too much of that on our own account on this 
continent ? 

We have learned too much, I fear, of what 
has gone on under and behind the peace treaty 
to have an undue amount of faith in the pro- 
fessions of our associates in the war in regard 
to anything. We have pulled chestnuts out 
of the fire for all of them. We do not want 
to be let in for any more of the same. If they 
can’t trust one another to deal with Turkey, 
how can we trust them to the exteiut of taking 
over in their interest rather than our own 
what must be in the very nature of the case 
in many aspects their dirty work? Dr. Jastrow 
in his admirable book thinks we should go in 
with them. They think we should go in for 
them. I don’t think the American people favor 
either action. I think the prevailing opinion 
with us is that, in politics, “East is East and 
West is West and never the twain shall meet.” 

The proposition of the Allies from San 
Remo, it seems to me, drives another nail in 
the coffin of President Wilson’s treaty. What- 
ever a League of Nations might let us in for, 
we will not stand for one that would let us 
in for a mandatory over Constantinople and 
contiguous Turkish territory, involving we 
know not what a legacy of woes and troubles 
unnumbered come down from the time of 
Tubal Cain. The answer of the American 
people to Lloyd George, Millerand and Nitti 
at San Remo will be: “Non possumus.” 


Hy 
Overalls 
True overalls movement is a fad. Denim 
is a symbol, like a campaign button. But the 


fad boosts the price of denim for the work- 
ers who must wear it. If people want to pro- 


test effectively against high prices they can 
best do it by denying themselves things too 
costly. It is better to wear one’s old clothes 
than to buy new denim, as Mayor Kiel of St. 
Louis so aptly remarks. How would it do 
to abandon all clothes like the Doukhobors 
or like the poet Blake? There would be a 
protest that would count. But overalls on 
young dudes and over $150 suics and $20 silk 
shirts—faugh! They don’t mean anything, 
but the sheepishness of the crowd. 


Wilson’s Boom 


THE Charles R. Crane home at Wood’s Hole, 
Mass., is reported unsatisfactory for a Presi- 
dential summer residence. It is a hard place 
for a notifying committee or other delegations 
to get to, and lacks a large lawn upon which 
groups can be gathered to hear addresses upon 
the campaign issues. It looks as if there’s 
a third term movement brewing. At least, Mr. 
Wilson will be a candidate up to the assem- 
bling of the San Francisco convention, and 
then he may withdraw, but name the candi- 
date. Private Secretary Tumulty says the 
President will be himself again within sixty 
days. Just now Democratic leaders figure that 
Johnson will have to bolt the Republican con- 
vention, as the Old Guard states will put over 
either Wood or Harding. In that event the 
Democrats think they could nominate and elect 
a yellow dog. It looks like Wilson for an- 
other term just now. 


?. 4? 
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More Newspaper Tripe 
Tat was a beautiful five-column spread of 
“tripe” by Rowland Thomas in Sunday’s Post- 
Dispatch about young Allan Ryan’s heroic 
struggles as a self-made man to eminence in 
the stock market and the squeezing of the 
Stutz shorts, who sold him at his own price 
ten thousand shares of stock which they 
cannot deliver. No _ self-respecting  jour- 
nalist would seriously publish Ryan’s romantic 
bunk about his struggles when his father is 
worth only $50,000,000 or so. As for the 
Stutz deal, Ryan ran a corner and the Stock 
Exchange stopped him. <A corner is com- 
mercially all right, if ethically wrong, and the 
Stock Exchange forgets the reverse of an 
old motto “Let the seller beware.” For the 
rest of us the word is, “Let the thieves skin 
one another.” But Ryan as a hero! He may 
be to the Saturday Evening Post school of 
literature, but to no one else. 


Seog 


A Great Merchant 


Mr. Epwarp CAMPBELL SIMMONS, of St. 
Louis, died on Sunday last at the age of 81. 
He had started working at $3 per week 
and built up the greatest hardware establish- 
ment in the world. He could not have done 
that save by ministering honestly to the world’s 
needs, so the great business he leaves is a 
monument to the service he rendered. Mr. 
Simmons never exploited himself in any as- 
pect other than as a business man. Once he 
organized and led “the sunshine movement” 
in a hard times period when most people were 
inclined to be grouchy gloomsters. He was 
a bull on this country, like Pierpont Morgan, 
though there was nothing in him of the spec- 
ulator. He believed in work and prudence 
and faith in the future. He did not preach 
pious platitudes to the people or advertise 
himself a philanthropist. He did not brass- 
bard his personal good works, though he did 
his share in all public causes. ‘T'o St. Louis he 


left the fruit of his labors in a great busi- 
ness, and, better yet, sons who are of the fath- 
er’s force and fiber, to continue the Simmons 
tradition. 
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The Pickford Divorce 

Mary PIcKForb is getting lots of publicity 
out of the action in Arizona to set aside her 
divorce on the ground of collusion with her 
former husband and annul her marriage to 
Douglas Fairbanks. ‘The law against collusive 
divorce is a dead letter. It should be. If 
married people so dislike their union that 
they will collude to get out of it, that’s better 
than to force them to stay wedded but not 
mated. ‘There’s collusion, more or less, in a 
large percentage of divorces, as is demon- 
strated by the divorce agreements noted in 
the papers every day. Mary and Doug are 
not exceptional divorcists, though with the 
collusion of Attorney General Fowler, they 
may be clever advertisers. And I observe that 
Evelyn Nesbit Thaw is not going to let Mary 
have all the publicity. Her husband, Jack Clif- 
ford, is divorcing her. 


Cm 
ore 


After the Strike— What? 

WeLL, the wildcat railroad strike is fizzled 
out, as everyone knew it would. Attorney 
General Mitchell Palmer pops up with more 
raids under the Lever war act, and with wild 
talk about the strikes being a tentative essay 
in red revolution. That’s flubdub. The 
switchmen and yardmen thouglit the Railway 
Brotherhoods cared more for the railway 
sanurai than tor the humbler workers and 
neglected them in their demands upon the 
railroads. They could get their case before 
the people only by a strike. hat the I. W. 
WW. and other direct actionists or believers 
in the myth of the strike helped them cannot 
be disputed, but the rabid reds did not lead 
the strike. The workers disaffected toward 
Gompers and Stone and Lee may have en- 
couraged the strikers in the hope of demon- 
strating that the need of Labor is a political 
party, but they did not dominate this move- 
ment. The strikers struck because they felt 
that they were underpaid. They felt that 
their leaders had gone back upon them. But 
revolution or sabotage or riot was not in their 
thought. There never was a more orderly 
strike of such proportions in this country. It 
Was a grevious mistake because the projectors 
of it imperiled a great labor principle—collec- 
tive bargaining. They repudiated contracts 
entered into by their organizations. They put 
themselves out of court and the railroads 
could only too well say that there was no 
negotiation possible with bodies of workers 
who would not abide by their solemnly entered 
agreements. This forced the labor organiza- 
ttons which had contracts with the road to 
fight the strike and that broke it. About the 
only good thing the strike accomplished was 
tomake the railroad managers come out strong 
tor collective bargaining with responsible la- 
bor organizations, but the principle was griev- 
ously imperiled for a time. The strikers must 
how rest their case with the new Railroad 
Labor Board, as the managers of the rail- 
roads decline to consider their grievances. It 
is announced that the Board will not hear 
them. ‘This must mean only a temporary re- 
tusal, for if the refusal be for good, then the 
striking workers have a wrong without a rem- 
edy, or the remedy exists and they cannot 
avail themselves of it. ‘The Board must hear 
them and pass upon their case. Synchronous- 
ly with the reported refusal of a hearing 
comes rumor of another strike by the mainte- 
nance-of-way men and shop laborers and some 
9,000 railroad clerks in the Northwest, af- 
lecting thirty-five roads. ‘They want a raise 
of $1 per day and they want it by April 28th 
or out they go—100,000 men. ‘The chairman 
Of these men’s unions announce that in the 
event of a refusal of the wage increase they 
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cannot hold the members at work. If the 
Board stands on a technicality of not hearing 
grievances of men who are not at work, the 
result may be to start a strike among the 
workers who have remained loyal to their 
contracts and their leaders. The strikers shall 
be heard. They must not be denied their right 
of petition for redress of grievances. Their 
grievances are not redressed because they 
made the mistake of striking. 

But where’s all this going to end? Com- 
promises on pay increase will mean more 
trouble later. Wages cannot be illimitably 
advanced except by increasing rates of serv- 
ice, to the distress of everybody. That so- 
called endless chain must soon end in a situa- 
tion adjustable only by strikes and possibly 
violent suppression under the Lever act or 
some other. Patching won’t mend the condi- 
tion. Something definite must be done. The 
trouble is the advancing cost of living. That 
breeds labor discontent. What has the Gov- 
ernment done to bring down the cost of liv- 
ing’ Nothing. How many profiteers have 
been raided, jailed, convicted by the heroic 
Mitchell Palmer, who’s so ready to raid labor 
meetings and supposed radical gatherings ? 
Mighty few. All Palmer does is play on the 
popular fear-psychology by babbling of reds 
and communists, cultivating hate of all Jabor 
agitation. In that way he seems to hope ulti- 
mately to get suppert for action of a drastic 
character against the discontented workers. 
Get the people to thinking of the unionists as 
Bolsheviki and all will be well, he thinks. But 
he thinks wrong. That way leads to terrible 
consequences. It invites the revolution which 
the labor union leaders are staving off. The 
method of dealing with the strikers rather 
than the cause of their striking is insane. The 
Government should strike at the cost of liv- 
ing, not at the strikers, at the disease rather 
than the symptoms. If Attorney General Pal- 
mer were as active against profiteers, or as 
eloquent, as he is against strikers, something 
might be hoped for. As matters stand now 
there can only be temporary industrial truces 
breaking out into more wars. Transportation 
and general business will be paralyzed and 
the whole public must suffer. The Govern- 
ment must give the workers pay upon which 
they can meet the cost of living or it must 
reduce that cost of living. It must ease off 
taxes and promote production thereby. It 
can be done by a Government that has the 
courage to try to do it. 
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A Blurb Reform 

‘Tose reformers must have funny stuff in 
their heads, who propose to make up the $1,- 
100,000,000 deficit in the treasury, due to cut- 
ting out the excess profits tax, by a one per 
cent tax upon retail sales, which will yield 
that sum and $400,000,000 more. A _ para- 
graph in the New Republic shows the fallacy 
of this figuring, thus: “A billion and a half 
is one per cent of one hundred and fifty bil- 
lions. That is twice the total private income 
of all the people living in the United States. 
It must be four times the volume of purchas- 
ing power spent on goods at retail. And if 
purchases under one dollar are to be exempt, 
the volume of taxable retail sales will come 
down to something under twenty-five billions. 
Nothing less than a five or six per cent tax 
on retail sales would make up for the excess 
profits revenues.” A five or six per cent tax 
on retail sales would knock business dead in 
no time. The way to get revenue and stimu- 
late production, if we are to keep the excess 
profits tax, is to let that tax stand at last year’s 
or an average of the last three years maxi- 
mum, and permit untaxed production after 
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that. But if we want utterly logical taxation 
and production too, let us untax all produc- 
tion and levy taxes only upon the privilege ot 
landholding, in such a way as to force all 
land into productive use. That would steam 
up both agriculture and manufacture to an al- 
most unimaginable speed, and it would bring 
down prices, too. All taxes except taxes upon 
land value are unnatural taxation. 


foefe 
Lynching a Democrat 


A RESOLUTION pends in Congress to im- 
peach Louis I. Post, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. That is to laugh. Louis F. Post is the 
best, out-and-out, follow-through democrat 
connected with the present administration and 
a meticulously minded man as to the law and 
his worn duty under that law. He is under 
fire for refusing to decree the deportation of 
a member of the Communist party, not as I 
mistakenly said last week because he does 
not believe in the deportation of men for their 
political opinions, but because the man he 
refused to deport was not a member of that 
party in any true sense. The law as it stands 
explicitly requires deportation of members of 
certain kinds of organizations, and the Com- 
muuist party is held by the Department to fall 
within the prescribed class. Therefore, Mr. 
Post is ordering deportation of members of 
the Communist party provided they are mem- 
bers or have acted in such a way as to fairly 
impute membership to them, but he will not 
deport men who are not members of that or 
other proscribed organizations seeking or sup- 
posed to be seeking the overthrow of this Gov- 
ernment. ‘This is the head and front of his 
offending—that he applies the law in accord 
with the facts and with the time honored guar- 
antees of individual liberty under the constitu- 
tion. Mr. Post personally is a liberal of the 
broadest stripe, short of revolutionism, and he 
is a publicist well versed in the letter and 
deeply imbued with the spirit of just laws. As 
editor for many years of the Public he was 
the sanest of all our reformers seeking funda- 
mental changes in our social and economte 
system and in our laws to give effect to such 
changes. He is not “red,” and moreover, he 
is ngt_a pink tea liberal nor yet a parlor Bol- 
shee The worst he is—if you care to put 
it so—is a single taxer, and I’ll bet my life 
that he knows more of constitutional and 
other law and of duman rights and duties 
than the man who moved his impeachment or 
any man who may possibly vote for that res- 
olution. He is not deporting men and women 
on suspicion or upon general information and 
belief. That he applies the law where it fits 
is shown by the fact that some of his deci- 
sions have been violently assailed by the most 
intransigent of the radicals. His impeachment 
for conserving the constitutional guarantees of 
the liberty of the citizen would be a fantastic 
outrage. Such a proposal could only spring 
from fanatic partisanism in a panic of hatred 
for all opinion that is not mere conformity 
with mobbery in a war frenzy. 
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Helen Gould’s Y. W C. A. Resignation 

Mrs. FinLEyY SHEPARD, who was Miss Helen 
Gould, has resigned from the National Board 
of the Y. W. C. A. because of a course of 
action taken at the annual convention of that 
organization in Cleveland. The United Press 
dispatches tell us that the action included the 
approval of the “social ideas” of the churches 
and the adoption of a measure to have the 
association actually work for the legislation 
to make those ideals a reality. What were or 
are those ideals? The dispatch tells us they 
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“include abolition of child labor, an eight-hour 
day for women in industry, a living wage as 
a minimum in every industry, old age pen- 
sions, relief from employment one day in 
seven, and a gradual reduction of hours of 
labor to the lowest practicable point.” 

What’s wrong with those ideals? There’s 
nothing anti-Christian in them, and surely they 
contain nothing to which the best instinct of 
woman or womanliness can take exception. 
“Muzzle not the ox that grindeth the corn.” 
. .. ‘What thou doest unto the least of them 
thou doest also unto me.” Many other texts 
may be cited from the Word in favor of the 
program to which Mrs. Shepard is reported 
opposed. It cannot be that the worthy lady 
holds the opinion that this program is politics 
and not religion. What are politics for, if 
not to give effect in public affairs to the prin- 
ciples of religious conduct? Can it be possi- 
ble that this woman, noted for her charities, 
believes in keeping her religion in a compart- 
ment separate from the one in which she 
keeps her social principles? Does she set 
so-called charity above justice? Is there any- 
thing in any religion that antagonizes the pro- 
gram herein set forth? What’s religion for 
if not for the application of its principles of 
loving helpfulness and kindness to life itself ? 
Knowing what we do of Mrs. Shepard in the 
past, we cannot believe that she is such a 
Nietzschean as to set her face and heart 
against applied Christianity. There must be 
some other explanation of her resignation 
from the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Any explanation would be better than the one 
given. We hate to think of this fine woman 
putting herself in the category of those friends 
of the people, who, as Tolstoy said, are willing 
to do anything or everything for the people, 
except get off their backs. 
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For the Bond Issue 


To make certain—sure that St. Louis shall 
not slip from fourth to possibly eighth place in 
the list of great cities in the next census, the 
citizens here should vote for all the items in 
the proposed $24,000,000 bond issue. We must 
have a well appointed city to attract and keep 
population here. ‘The facilities for a great 
community must be provided on a liberal 
scale. They canot be had save by sae 
them. In the bond issue proposals nothing is 
included that is not necessary, though some 
things may be more immediately necessary 
than others. The city must be made a good 
place both to do business in and to live in. 
The way in which the voter should approach 
this bond issue proposition is that, big as it 
is, it 1s only the beginning of the work of 
making St. Louis what it should be. ‘The 
expenditure of $24,000,000 will create values 
that should easily yield the revenue to pay for 
the improvements. A bigger, brighter, busier, 
better St. Louis will be a paying proposition 
to us of today and to those who come after 
us. Boost the bond issue and vote for it! 


het 


Mr. McChesney’s Work 

For thirty years a fight has been waged 
against the Terminal Association and_ its 
charges, now limited to those on coal, on goods 
breught into the city from the East. The 
courts and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have upheld those charges. The city 
should adjust itself to the situation. ‘There- 


fore I hope for a favorable outcome of the 
conversations now on between the Terminal 
and the Chamber of Commerce with a view to 
ending the long wrangle and enabling the as- 
sociation to extend its facilities by using the 
municipal bridge built to force the association 
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to abandon its charges. There are no other 
railroads than those in the Terminal Associa- 
tion to use the bridge. Its non-use or under 
use is an economic waste. Once the city 
would not listen to this compromise. Now it 
does. I wish that good man and true, William 
S. McChesney, Jr., were alive to note this 
change of spirit. For years, as president of 
the Terminal, he sought peace with the city. 
He never lost patience or was otherwise than 
gracious and considerate. He made conces- 
sions and tried to make more, but the hearts 
of the opposition were hardened against him, 
and his management of the great gateway to 
the Southwest was made depressingly difficult. 
There never was a more lovable man in a 
more distressing position, a gentler spirit con- 
strained to antagonism that wounded it. He 
wore himself out in his effort to get the people 
to realize that his institution was a St. Louis 
facility which blind opposition turned into an 
obstruction to the city’s business. Now his 
successor, Mr. Henry Miller, in a broader 
time, gets a hearing for those propositions of 
Mr. McChesney to which none would give 
patient ear. ‘Those of us who knew the su- 
perior quality of Sam McChesney, his rare- 
ness of soul and his real love for his friends, 
his family, his city and his devotion to the 
task of reconciling the differences between the 
city and his great corporation cannot but Ia- 
ment that the rapprochement now in evidence 
did not come before he passed from the scene. 
His work lives after him. He worked for 
peace and co-operation between the city and 
the Terminal, and now it seems to be at hand. 
What he sowed in effort his worthy successor 
seems destined to reap in achievement. Where- 
fore it is well to remember with esteem and 
affection one who builded well though he en- 
tered not in what his hand and brain has 
wrought. 
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Keynes Convicts Himself 


Our frequent and ever-welcome contrib- 
utor, “Histor”, comes in this issue with a sin- 
gularly well written consideration of John 
Maynard Keynes’ noted book, “Economic Con- 
sequences of the Peace,” as being a clever piece 
of propaganda for Germany and possibly for 
ulterior British purposes. We give him hear- 
ing for his cause. He speaks eloquently for 
himself. I wish only to say here that Mr. 
Keynes himself has helped no little latterly to 
the making of “Histor’s” case. In a corre- 
spondence with Prof. Allyn A. Young, of Cor- 
nell, who was with the American commission 
at Paris in a position corresponding to that 
of Mr. Keynes with the British commission, 
Mr. Keynes gives ground for a belief that his 
book was put forth as propaganda designed to 
arouse the public in England to the need of 
revising the treaty of Versailles. Keynes de- 
scribed President Wilson as being almost con- 
temptible or despicable as a figure at Ver- 
sailles. He pictured Wilson at the meetings 
of the Big Four as “an ignorant, rather stupid, 
flabbergasted old Presbyterian elder who could 
be bamboozled but not debamboozled, and who 
was the easy victim of two agile confidence 
sharps in the persons of Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau.” Now Prof. Young has read in 
public extracts from letters from Mr. Keynes 
in which the latter said he regretted that any 
part of the book should have been taken as an 
attack on President Wilson. Keynes said he 
felt it necessary to say what he did, for other- 
wise it could not be convincing to the English 
public. “Of couse I recognized that President 
Wilson was the noblest figure at Paris,” said 
Keynes in his letter. 

This self-revelation by Keynes himself 
cannot but discount the value of his opin- 









ions. He says he wrote the opposite of 
what he knew and meant. He pleads guilty 
to both suggestio falsi and suppressio veri. 
Naturally, we must seriously suspect either 
the facts or the motives behind what he wrote 
of other things than the course of the Presi- 
dent in the treaty-making. Did he distort his 
figures in his discussion of the terms of rep- 
aration? Did he pervert the provisions of the 
treaty or rather their purposes in his other 


comment? Why may we not say of him, on 


his own admissions, “False in one thing, there- 
fore, false in all.” And knowing the insin- 
cerity of his method as confessed, why may 
we not wonder that he felt so concerned to 
bring English opinion around to a support of 
the proposition for a softening of the terms 
to Germany? If Keynes’ picture of Wilson 
at Paris and Versailles is a caricature, what 
assurance have we that all the rest of the 
“Economic Consequence of the Peace,” is not 
a caricature as well? As Prof. Young has put 
the substance of the Keynes correspondence 
in the New York Times, the Englishman has 
done nothing less than make a recantation of 
his thesis and its proofs. The thing is pitiable 
and Keynes is contemptible for writing what 
he now says he knew and in his heart felt to 
be untrue about a man who may have been 
presumed to be doing his best for the very 
ideals Keynes professes to revere. The Young- 
Keynes correspondence came to light after 
“Histor” had written the article I print to the 
right of here. 
perhaps a grudging and infrequent worshiper 
of Wilson and all other political gods, should 
call attention to the evidence supplied by Key- 
nes himself in corroboration of “Ifistor’s” 
argument that Keynes book is a splendid piece 
of German propaganda. Not that the case 
against Mr. Wilson hangs solely on Keynes’ 
book. It hangs rather on Mr. Wilson and his 
written word. But “Histor’s” article is good 
writing and easy reading ‘Go to it! 
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Get Burleson 


To all subscribers to the Mrrror or to other 
teriodicals: Don’t plaice the publisher if your 
peper or magazine come from three to five 
days late, or not at all. Blame Postmaster 
General Burleson and his general administra- 
tion of the post office. The Texan regime 
seems to have an insuperable aversion to the 
dissemination of intelligence. Distribution of 
magazine mail these days is a magnificent 
demonstration of incompetence and _ ineff- 
ciency raised to a fine art. Publishers cannot 
prevail against the perfection to which the 
non-performance of postal service has been 
brought by an official obsessed with a sense 
of duty to restrict the circulation of printed 
matter. Tio Burleson and his competently in- 
competent, to use an oxymoron, assistants 
Gutenberg was the first Bolshevik. If you 
don’t get your paper or magazine, there’s only 
one thing you may do, and that is “get” Burle- 
son by a concerted demand upon the President 
for his removal. That’s a better protest than 
wearing overalls. 


Elmer Chubb, LL. D., Ph. D. 


BECAUSE of the paper shortage many in- 
teresting features are omitted this week. 
grieve especially to leave out a communication 
from that startling and rectitudinous thinker 
Elmer Chubb, LL.D., Ph.D., suggesting a 
constitutional amendment never broached be- 
fore, and many speculations from various 
quarters as to the identity of that master 
minded epistolarian and epistemologist. But 
next week’s issue will be cyprinoidally copious, 
correspondentially. 
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Is Keynes’ Book German Propaganda? 


By Histor 


“The Economic Consequences of the Peace,” 

by John Maynard Keynes, is having the larg- 
est success of any book in the class known to the 
publishing trade as “non-fiction” since the appear- 
ance of those two so-remarkable works, “The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams” and “Eminent Victorians.” 
Current reports tend to establish the fact that it 
may ultimately exceed both of them in circulation. 
And this, of course, could not be surprising. In 
its bearing upon all-important and immediate issues 
and interests it far exceeds, in both importance 
and interest, both those volumes, which made their 
appeal chiefly upon what may be designated as bel- 
letristic grounds. 

The amount of space that is being and has been 
devoted to Mr. Keynes’ book is extraordinary, as 
is the class of men who have hastened into print 
with reviews, analyses or interpretations of it. Many 
eminent or notable names are included in their list 
and constantly their number grows. The editor of 
the Mirror, with his characteristic vigilance, was 
among the first, and in the issue of February 5, 
under the head of “An Englishman’s Plea for Ger- 
many,’ presented a masterly précis of the work— 
one which is, as might be expected, in many ways 
the clearest and most comprehensive exposition of 
its text and tone, its contents and conclusions, that 
has yet appeared. 

In the laudatory chorale with which this book has 
been received there are, however, now beginning 
to be heard some unaccordant, if not precisely dis- 
cordant, notes. Eulogiums and panegyrics continue 
to be showered upon it, but animadversions and 
doubts are also finding their way to publicity— 
some of them in prominent places. It would be 
strange were this not so, for the book is one which, 
the longer and more carefully it is studied and 
scrutinized, the more considerable must be the reser- 
vations with which it is accepted. 

In the first place, it is a special plea, a brief— 
and any reader who regards it as a judgment, a 
judicial document or impartial summing-up, is mak- 
ing a serious mistake. Mr. Keynes writes un- 
commonly well, at times with positive brilliancy. 
But his attitude is essentially partisan and at times 
offensively so. His pages are tinged, often deeply 
colored, with bitterness and rancor and have no 
claim to consideration as disinterested. The high 
lights are blinding, the shadows stygian, and we are 
kept, pendulum-like, swinging back and forth from 
one extreme to another. What is more, the clock 
does not tick steadily. Its mechanism is by no 
means well regulated. It strikes too often and 
sounds the alarm too continuously. In the end the 
analyst cannot but question, and question very seri- 
ously, the correctness of its chronometry. 

One feels its main defect, after all, to lie in its 
squinting viewpoint. The author beholds everything 
from a parti-pris angle and everything he sees is 
focused or refracted in consonance therewith. A 
Philosopher once divided mankind into two classes— 
the luminous and the refractors. Mr. Keynes aspires 
to be both—a somewhat omniscient undertaking. 
His luminosity consists in his accumulation and mar- 
shalling of facts—or what he asserts to be facts— 
his refraction in their interpretation. We are asked 
to concede his competence, his accuracy, in both 
offices and to accept his facts as conclusive and his 
conclusions as inescapable. This is a very large 
order—epecially when, as previously poifited out, he 
approaches us with a theory, a system, or a program 
—call it what you will—into which everything must 
be fitted and of which everything must form a part. 
In this regard his book is not more ego- than auto- 
centric. Which being the case, how can it embody 
anything philosophical? In truth, it is doubtful if 
It does. 


Mr. Keynes, almost invariably, is pro-this or anti- 
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that—with vehemence, with emphasis, and often with 
what is known politically as “offensive partisanship.” 
There occasionally have been writers both brilliant 
and balanced, both high-keyed and impartial. Mn 
IXeynes is manifestly not of this category. 

In the first place, his viewpoint is open to ques- 
tion. He is professionally a financier and economist, 
and in the last analysis he views everything from 
the financial and economic angles, even when mask- 
ing them with a camouflage of morality and ethics. 
As is inevitable, in doing this he discounts or else 
completely ignores many factors of the first im- 
portance. Perhaps he is justified by his title—it is 
the “economic consequences,” he may assert, of which 
he treats. Then why not, of all things, treat of 
them economically? Well and good. But we do not 
have to read far or think deeply to discover that 
economics with him is everything. ‘To an economist 
this theory is naturally all-sufficient. But to others 
other ones are similarly so. The religionist gathers 
everything into the religious fold, the politician 
everything into the political, the militarist every- 
thing into the military. However, “the wisdom of 
the world” long since warned us against putting 
all our eggs into one basket. 

Mr. Keynes is likened, in the vigor and brilliancy 
of his writing, to Macaulay. But this likeness con- 
tains an implication perdu—and may we not take 
warning from the fact that Macaulay, once exalted 
as a great politico-philosophical thinker and writer, 
now survives only as a brilliant and vigorous one? 
—his reputation otherwise having “gone down the 
wind.” Mr. Keynes is also hailed as an idealist and 
an altruist. If so, he is a genuine lusus-nature. 
For when, it may with propriety be asked, in all 
previous history did a man rightly belonging in 
either of these admirable classifications, graduate 
from twenty years’ close connection with the India 
Office or the British Treasury? Moreover, his 
idealism and altruism crystallize constantly into 
formulas which, to tell the truth, smack more of 
Threadneedle or Downing Streets than of Altruria. 

Mr. Keynes is Francophobe and Germanophil, and 
this in no uncertain degree. He is very much con- 
cerned, not to say morally outraged and economically 
indignant, over what he terms the “destruction” of 
Germany and the “Carthaginian peace” that she 
was compelled to sign. It is, he says, an iniquitous 
and impossible peace, whose terms she can neither 
meet nor keep. He views Germany in the light, 
the position, of a great and an unjust sufferer, 
betrayed, ruined, “more sinned against than sinning.” 
We is especially exercised because the peace does 
not square with President Wilson’s “Fourteen 
Points”—though President Wilson, at the time the 
peace was signed, announced that it does. As Mr. 
Wilson framed the “Fourteen Points,” also was 
one of the principal dictators of the treaty, it would 
seem that his opinion should be as valuable as that 
of Mr. Keynes—and as correct. But to proceed :— 

As Mr. Reedy in his précis points out: “Mr. 
Keynes avers that the Germans in fact surrendered 
to the Fourteen Points, and that almost every one 
of these Fourteen Points was violated either in 
the armistice or in the negotiations which followed 
it.” And here, at the very threshold of Mr. Keynes’ 
thesis, we must squarely and irreconcilably contra- 
dict him. The facts are these: 

Germany did not surrender to the “Fourteen 
Points”—“in fact” or otherwise. She surrendered 
absolutely and only, “first, last and all the time,” to 
the superior armed force of the Allies and of Amer- 
ica, guided by the superior military skill of Marshal 
Foch. To argue anything else is either to falsify 
or to pervert history for specious purposes. What 
attention would a victorious Germany have paid 
to anything even remotely resembling the “Fourteen 
Points’? Everybody knows. Light indeed, and 
cheerfully bearable, would have been the “destruc- 
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tion” that has been meted out to her in comparison 
with that which, had she won the war, she would 
have meted out to her foes. Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
the spokesman of Germany at Versailles, complains 
(though that is a mild term to use in the connec- 
tion) that through the fulfilment of the peace France 
aims not only to ravish from her an inestimable 
portion of her territory, but the Allies concert to 
keep her in “economic servitude for a generation.” 
No one need deny this. But what were Germany’s 
aims? She openly avowed them and they are of 
record for all the world to understand. In 1870, 
Bismarck supposed that he had not only ravished 
from France this selfsame inestimably rich terri- 
tory, but by his exaction of an indemnity of a 
billion of dollars, reduced her to “economic servitude 
for a generation.” Privately, if not publicly, Ger- 
many boasted of these things, following Bismarck’s 
lead. But Bismarck had erred in his calculations. 
France paid the indemnity and escaped from the 
“economic servitude” in littlke more than two years. 
The chagrin, the rage of Bismarck, at his miscalcula- 
tion, are historic, and it took shape in a memorable 
epigram: “The next time we will bleed her white.” 


That “next time” occurred in 1914 and ended in 
another miscalculation. But had the calculation 
worked out we know what the result would have 
been—France would not only have been “bled white” 
but “removed forever from our path”’—a removal 
in comparison with which the present alleged “de- 
struction” and “economical servitude” of Germany, 
so revolting to the soul of Mr. Keynes, would be 
as a happy holiday. 

No—it was armed force and nothing but armed 
force, which caused the surrender of Germany— 
the superior armed force, let it be again repeated, 
of the Allies and of America. When that force 
at last had prevailed, when Germany knew and felt 
herself hopelessly beaten, she surrendered and, as 
the terms of the armistice make plain, surrendered 
unconditionally—then, acting on the instinct of self- 
protection, or rather, self-preservation, she invoked 
the “Fourteen Points.” 


Mr. Keynes begins, then, we may say, with a false 
premise. A premise which may seem plausible to 
an employé of the India Office, a Treasury clerk, 
a financial acolyte of embassies, an editor of a journal 
of economics—but one which never will be to those 
who occupied the trenches in Flanders, who fought 
through the Argonne or the blood-dyed waters of 
the Meuse and of the Marne, or beneath the walls 
of Verdun. 


Mew Keynes runs—or writes—“true to form,” the 
form of an occupant of the various positions which 
he has held or holds. His pages are showered, his 
arguments embattled. with statistics. It is perchance 
true that from the music of the spheres to that of 
the counting-house, the entire universe is but an 
expression of the omnipotence of Number. But at 
the same time, while to the layman, brought up as 
he has been in the lap of the axiom that “Figures 
never lie,” nothing is so convincing, so clinching, as 
statistics, to those aware how easily they can be 
manipulated they are by no means sacrosanct. With 
surprising facility Mr. Keynes toys with his phalanxes 
of figures, tossing them up into air as a prestidigi- 
tator does his brightly-colored balls. And when he 
is through with them they all fall, miraculously, on 
their feet and scamper to their places in his argu- 
ments. He can produce any result that he requires 
by this process, much as a Houdni or Hermann 
could produce a rabbit from a spectator’s silk hat. 
However, other dispensers of this particular form of 
magic are beginning to jostle his elbow, to indicate 
where and how his “facts and figures” are mis- 
leading and unsound; how, if he is ‘so skilled a 
financier and economist as his career and reputa- 
tion imply, he could not deploy them as he has 
without the knowledge that some of their maneuvers 
are questionable, to say the least. 

As must necessarily be the case with an economist, 
everything boils down—always boils down—to a 
question of money with Mr. Keynes. And after 
the boiling-down process is completed, the residuum 
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he obtains is that the United States should dig 
up most of what is needed to carry out his scheme 


of salvation. The soul of Mr. Keynes, both eco 
nomic and ethical, is revolted at the idea of exact- 
ing ten billions from Germany as a part of hei 
reparation for the immeasurable damage that she 
has done, even though from this amount several 
billions are discounted on account of various items 
such as the surrendered German navy, merchant 
marine, etc. etc. But the United States, which is 
accused by nobody of doing any damage whatever, 
he asks coolly to contribute ten billions “for the 
good of the cause” from her own private purse. 
This would seem, to the average American, rather 
astounding. Nevertheless, certain bankers of Wall 
street—notably the patriotic and philanthropic Mr. 
Vanderlip—fervently endorse this program. 3ut, 
alas, many citizens of this Republic have fallen into 
the habit of opposing anything that Wall street 
bankers favor, merely because they favor it. And 
to their shame be it spoken—they have expressed, 
from time to time, a lack of confidence in the dis- 
interestedness even of Mr. Vanderlip. 


The great and wise Bismarck, expressing the Ger- 
man viewpoint—which nobody else has ever ex- 
pressed so fully or so well—once succinctly described 
the United States as “a fat hog waiting to be 
stuck.” Mr. Keynes, one gathers, is not averse to 
being in at the sticking. And ineed his book, to 
state a visible and undeniable fact, is impressively 
pro-German and anti-American. Superficially this 
country is rioting in prodigality and extravagance 
until it seems almost to afford a parallel to Neronian 
Rome—but beneath all this exteriority of new-made 
millionaires and plethoric profiteers, millions of 
Americans are today shabbily clothed and underfed 
and do not know where or how to find a decent 
roof to cover their heads. This is only a part of 
the price they are paying for our participation in 
‘a World War that was none of our making and 
from which friends and foes alike are today busy- 
ing themselves that we shall reap no profit—see- 
ing that none was nominated in the bond. Although 
we are groaning under taxations and other financial 
and economical burdens both back-and heart-break- 
ing, Mr. Keynes, sitting safe and secluded upon his 
economic tripod, sees no reason why we should not 
double our imposts in order that Germany may 
be saved from a “Carthaginian peace.’ We have es- 
caped too easily, perhaps—fire and sword, the tank and 
the bombing-plane, poison-gas and typhus have not 
visited our shores and it is well that we should 
pay for our immunity. We have already thought, 
“Good God, we ha’ bought it dear!” in view of 
the fact that there seemed no particular reason 
why we should buy anything that supposably we 
already possessed. But Mr. Keynes figures that we 
did not buy it anything like dea: enough. That view, 
very likely, prevails in both London and Berlin, 
and, quite probably, elsewhere “Over There.” But 
Over Here ?—well, it is to be doubted. 


Several times in the past Germany has been as 
ostensibly “destroyed” as Mr. Keynes’ “Carthaginian 
peace” will destroy her. She has not yet reached 
the stage which she reached during the Thirty 
Years’ War, when cannibalism had become so com- 
mon in the Rhineland that cook-books containing 
toothsome recipes for the preparation of human 
flesh were publicly printed and circulated. Yet with- 
in a century thereafter Prussia, under Frederick 
the Great, had become the foremost military power 
of Europe, while Austria, under Maria Theresa, 
was carrying war into every country that bordered 
on her frontiers. Again Germany was “destroyed,” 
less than a century later, by Napoleon, who reduced 
Prussia to a patch on the map and Austria to im- 
potence. But all this was annulled when Blucher 
arrived on the field of Waterloo and the “Old Ger- 
man Soul” triumphantly reasserted herself. Yet the 
triumph of Blucher was not quite complete, for he 
was not allowed to sack Paris. We can understand 
what this disappointment must have meant to him 
when we recall his exclamation when, some years 
afterward, he visited England, upon a peaceful er- 
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rand and all the wealth of London was displayed 
to his astonished gaze. “God! What a place to loot!” 
ejaculated the immortal “Marshal Forward.” 

The soul of Blucher--the “Old German Soul’— 
will never be destroyed by the paper pellets of the 
most expert economic or financial brain. Nor can 
any “Carthaginian peace” do more than temporarily 
check its activities. Since the day when, so many 
centuries ago, the Furor Teutonicus first burst forth 
from the fastness of the Teutoburger Wald and its 
waves of devastation began surging over Europe, 
it has never more than superficially changed. Eco- 
nomics may—but the “Old German Soul,’ humanly 
speaking, cannot. It is not an economic phenomenon, 
and well did that tigerish, wily Clemenceau “throned 
in his grey gloves, on the brocade chair, dry in soul 
and empty of hope,” as Mr. Keynes has pictured 
him in unforgettable phrases, apprehend that fact 
and seek, as best he might, to counteract it. The 
eyes of Clemenceau, Mr. Keynes noted, very much 
of the time closed except when the interests of 
France were at stake. Then they never were—be- 
cause, may we not believe, during their veiled mo- 
ments they were conjuring up, as Mr. Keynes has 
conjured it, the disquieting vision of the “Old Ger- 
man Soul” cohabiting peacefully and economically 
with The Bear that Walks Like a Man, with the 
Perfidious Island blessing their union? Truly a 
vision to make even a Clemenceau tremble and to 
spur him to renewed and unshakable determination 
to erect such barriers as he might. 

Mr. Keynes is not the only British writer who 
has etched for us a sinister portrait of the Cle- 
menceau of Versailles. Dr. E. J. Dillon, in his 
“Inside History of the Peace Conference,” a book 
in its way equally well worth reading as the “Eco- 
nomic Consequences,” stigmatizes him as “the in- 
carnation of the restless spirit of destruction’”— 
the “destruction” of Germany, of course. Strange, 
is it net, what concern for Germany is developing 
in the British breast, concurrently with a tendency 
to draw off from France and lose interest in her 
future? . . .Yes, Clemenceau well might you have 
trembled and struggled, as best you might, to de- 
stroy what seemed to you imperative for your own 
preservation. Beset upon one side by the “Old Ger- 
man Soul” and upon the other by the economic one 
of the Nation of Shopkeepers to which, in the end, 
everything boils down to the question of Other 
People’s Money—how could you, in very truth, help 
being somewhat “dry in soul and empty of hope” 
as you contemplated, behind those closed eyes, the 
vision of the future? The thunder of the captains 
has not yet died out of the Temple and already 
the clink of the money-changers arises there. Yes 
—it is what we must and should have expected— 
the Economic Consequences of the Peace. 
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“The Greater Heroism” 


By Carlyle Spencer 

HEN Max Ehrman was introduced to a 
WV St. Louis audience by William Marion 

Reedy at the Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney Author’s Week in celebration of that con- 
cern’s inauguration of its mew, spacious and 
sumptuous book department. I was among those 
present who listened with appreciation to the in- 
troduction and to the poet's reading. There was 
present a partly reformed “literary editor” 
or book-reviewer, with whom I am more or less 
imperfectly acquainted. He is partly reformed, be- 
cause it is ten years since he was invited to quit 
writing the “book notices” for a daily newspaper 
in which undiscriminating publishers failed to ad- 
vertise enough to make the “book column” worth 
while. His column having been abolished, because 
it did not bring “ads” enough to make it pay, he 
has partly reformed because he has never beeen 
paid to do anything of that kind since. 

This is his own expianation—part of his ex- 
planation of what the “Greater Heroism” means 
to him in this connection. 

“How many books I read before reviewing them 
I do not remember,” he said. “I tried honestly to 


also 


read as many as I could, and I read them by the 
score. In any single year, say 1910, the total ran 
into the hundreds. Now there is a point in this 
for other people as well as for book-reviewers, 
Thousands of people read books by the score in 
1910. What did they get out of them then that 
they are sure they have still? Perhaps if they 
have never done book-reviewing they are above my 
intellectual level, but of all I read as part of the 
routine of professional reading in 1910, I am sure of 
having made my own, only these lines: 

“Work as if thy task were made for thee; 

Be strong, as if thou hadst courage; 

And charitable, as if thou hadst been rewarded, 
Remain poor, if riches are dishonorable, 

And carry poverty with the dignity of virtue.” 

“Now, it is at least ten years since I read those 
five lines. This is 1920 and I have not been acces- 
sory to a newspaper book column since 1910. If 
I myself could write this year five lines that would 
be remembered ten years from now, as I remen- 
ber these, solely because of the strength of the 
idea in them, I would be satisfied with my year’s 
output—except financially—more than satisfied. For 
if I write, the pot must boil. Among those who 
write to boil the pot, or as artists for art sake, 
there may be in 1920 the man living whose lines, 
if I read ‘them, will stick to me, as these have done, 
But I do not know him yet. I do know that these 
lines stuck and that they were written by Max Ehr- 
man. That is why I am here. I hope he will read 
the poem entire. Someone who is better fitted to 
live up to it than I ever expect to be, may remem- 
ber all of it.” 

So far the “literary editor,” emeritus. 

I think that the audience was much pleased with 
Mr. Ehrman and the selections he read—‘The Old 
Palmetto Tree,” a touching story in the negro dia- 
lect of South Carolina, and the “Prayer,” which is 
noted as a favorite among those who do not write 
book reviews. But as he did not read any poem 
containing the lines above, I have found them in 
his poems of 1910. They introduce the following: 

“THE GREATER HEROISM 
Work, as if thy task were made for thee; 
Be strong as if thou hadst courage; 
And charitable as if thou hadst been rewarded; 
Remain poor if riches are dishonorable, 
And carry poverty with the dignity of virtue. 
When others dine sumptuously, cat thy crust; 
Let love be thy guide and justice thy God— 
Not for thyself alone, but for all men. 
Pursuing these things, thou wilt be misjudged 
And, in the gloaming of thy days, forgotten; 
Then uncomplaining lic thou down at even, 
Cheered by the love in thy heart, 
And by the full-grown soul of thy charity; 
Then thou hast won the heroic battle, 
Yet not stained the sweet carth with blood; 
But in the garden of love and sacrifice, 
Hast thou planted serenely growing flowers, 
That shall still blow when thou dost slumber 
In the shadow land of dreamless sleep.” 

What is it beyond everything else which makes 
one collocation of words more memorable than an- 
other ? 

“The Old Palmetto Tree” is one of yarious poems 
by Ehrman superior to this in melody and rhythm, as 
perhaps are hundreds of lines by poets, forgotten 
before and since 191v. 

Without rhythm and melody, sublimity is lame. 
“The Greater Heroism” moves to its own music, 
but its music does not account for it, nor does its 
“idealism.” Perhaps no one is likely to be more 
coldly unresponsive to all professions of idealism, 
than an ex-book reviewer, whose mind has _ been 
made a conduit (not a “sewer,” if you please, but in 
perfect politeness, a “conduit’”) for the stream of 
American literature, et cetera “in book form” since 
1900. So, if it is not the ideal professed, not the 
melody, not the march of the words to music, what 
remains to which all these belong as incidents of 
the memorable? 

Perhaps it is some delicately subtle suggestion 
of the indefinable truth. There are truths too deep 
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to be dragged to the surface. “Be strong, as if thou 
hadst courage.” 

Underline the “as if” and read it again. 

How much in life depends on the “as if.” In the 
practice of any sort of heroism, including the un- 
admired and uncomfortable, every-day variety, which 
keeps a truck driver with a wife and five children 
at work when he would rather not, how much has 


the “as if” to do in deciding the sublime? 
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Gen. Wood, P. P. 
By Oliver S. Morris 
Te country knows how General Wood aban- 


doned his universal military training plank in 

South Dakota; how he sought to show that 
“Colonel” Lowden was the real militarist, and how 
he “got away with it” in the presidential primary 
of that state. But the country is not so familiar 
with the worry General Wood had over the Non- 
partisan League vote, and how he kept that vote 
away from Lowden and Johnson by a campaign 
trick which would make the most hardened politician 
blush. 


The Nonpartisan League has about 25,000 farmer 
members in South Dakota. In that state the League 
is operating as a separate and independent political 
party. There was no contest on the League ticket 
in the presidential primaries and the League was 
taking no part in the primaries. But there was a 
three-cornered fight in the Republican primaries be- 
tween Wood, Lowden and Johnson. It was feared 
that Leaguers would go into the Republican pri- 
maries, especially as the Republican fight was a 
bitter one, with great gobs of money being spent, 
the mails kept full of campaign literature, the news- 
papers full of political ads and news about the Re- 
publican fight, and a flock of Republican speakers 
swarming over the state. The big interest was in 
the Republican fight for delegates, and the League 
vote was something to reckon with. 


Wood campaign managers could not hope to get 
the League vote. The majority of it which went 
into the Republican primaries would go for Johnson. 
He was the most liberal—radical, if you like— 
candidate on the Republican ballot. Wood’s hope 
was to keep Leaguers out of the Republican prima- 
ries, 

The League in South Dakota publishes a state 
official organ, a weekly paper, issued from Mitchell 
and known as the South Dakota Leader. It has 
about 30,000 circulation. The Leader was taking 
no part in the Republican fight. Governor Norbeck, 
head and front of the League opposition in South 
Dakota, now a candidate for United States senator, 
was also the leader of the Wood campaign. He 
knows South Dakota politics and is very much of 
a practical politician. He knows the sentiment 
among South Dakota Leaguers and has been prolific 
in schemes to circumvent the farmers’ organization 
politically. 


The last issue of the South Dakota Leader be- 
fore the presidential primaries was out March 18. 
It contained no reference to the Republican fight. 

Three days before the primaries a “special edi- 
tion” of the South Dakota Leader was delivered 
through the mails to League members and to long 
lists of other farmers and League friends. The 
copies were mailed in envelopes bearing a St. Paul 
postmark. The envelopes were unsealed and had a 
one-cent stamp on them. There was nothing to 
show who had mailed them. . 


This “special extra” of the South Dakota Leader 
was the same throughout as the March 18 regular 
issue, except that a cartoon which had been on 
the front page of the regular edition had been re- 
moved, and in its place was a large display “box” 
carrying a special message to Leaguers headed “To 
farmers and members ;” and except that some other 
matter at the bottom of the first page had been 
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replaced with a “legal opinion” regarding the pres- 
idential primaries. 

The message “to farmers and members” was the 
following: 

“Do not vote in the Republican primaries Tues- 
day. Do not be deceived. The Republican politi- 
cians are now trying to pull you into their primaries. 
Representatives of the capitalistic class have hired 
former League members to work you. Do not be 
decewed! All League members beware! Keep away 
from these Republican crooks! Do not vote at the 
Republican primaries Tuesday!” 

The “legal opinion” was headed “League mem- 
bers will be Unable to Vote Republican Ticket in 
South Dakota.” The opinion was signed, “Charles 
P. Bates.” 

This edition of the League paper was a fake, 
printed and mailed in St. Paul by South Dakota 
\Wood supporters, to keep Leaguers out of the Re- 
publican primaries. To have prepared and mailed 
it in Mitchell, S. D., where the Leader is published 
and the League has its state headquarters, would 
have been to invite detection and prosecution under 
the corrupt practices act. St. Paul was chosen by 
the Wood men because the League national head- 
quarters had been in St. Paul. Coming from St. 
Paul, Leaguers would not suspect the fake, and, of 
course, St. Paul is a big city with lots of print- 
ers, and national headquarters was not on the look- 
out for anything of the kind. But it happened 
that League national headquarters had moved from 
St. Paul a week prior, which caused some South 
Dakota Leaguers to have suspicions. They sent 
copies of the fake edition to League headquarters, 
but too late to “nail the fake” before the vote. 


‘ League headquarters was unaware of the trick until 


the day before the primaries and there were no 
means at that late hour of reaching League mem- 
bers. 

The fake “extra” imitated the type and makeup 
of the South Dakota Leader perfectly. It would 
have taken an expert printer to discover by internal 
evidence that the edition had not been printed at 
the Leader shop. 

The legal opinion by Charles P. Bates was a fine 
touch. The League’s candidate for governor in 
South Dakota is Mark P. Bates. The similarity 
of names was calculated to confuse Leaguers. 
There is an attorney named Charles P. Bates. The 
opinion may have been a good faith one by him, 
but he hasn’t denied yet that he knew the purpose 
to which it was to be devoted and the medium it 
was to use to reach Leaguers. 

Wood wants the nomination. He appears to want 
it by any means, fair or foul, that will bring it to 
him. He was afraid of the League vote in South 
Dakota. He has reason to be, because he has de- 
liberately attacked the League, its leaders and pro- 
gram, in several of his eastern speeches. He has 
not mentioned it in his western speeches. 
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Printemps 
By Helen Hoyt 


POEM blew away from me 

Aric a leaf from a tree. 
Quickly I caught it back— 

But what would great lack 

For a poem to be lost? 

The leaves are tossed 

And driven from the trees 

To their dying 

By the same breeze 

That sets my papers flying; 

But always the Spring 

Does bring 

New green to the earth 

And new poems to birth— 

O lavishly 

To poet and tree. 


Der Kinstler Ubes Alles 


FROM “PRESUMPTION AND PREJUDICE.” 
By Albert Bloch 


T is not in the least necessary nor at all to the 

purpose, nor, even, in a deeper sense, desirable, 

that the artistic mind should advance ideas with 
which others need agree or disagree. It is no part 
of the duty of the Artist to convince or convert 
other people to a point of view. If the production 
of a man of intellect be Art—whatever the idea, 
opinion, or mere notion propounded—he cannot be 
in the wrong. . . Mr. Shaw, for example, is often right. 
but never an artist. We may agree with him or 
not, as our point of view inclines; but beyond his 
opinions, interesting enough in themselves perhaps, 
he does not interest us at all. Chesterton, as an- 
other popular instance, is often an artist (in his 
own despite) and is sometimes wrong. Of course, 
nobody, excepting the Philistine, cares whether he 
is right or not—would that he himself cared less— 
but one can simply enjoy him—usually, that is— 
for his own sake. His very bourgeoisity adds an 
extra fillip; it is so amusingly self-conscious, so 
palpably overdone, that even at its worst (which is 
very bad indeed) it hardly offends one. A most 
striking case in point is H. G. Wells, who, in the 
writings that must matter most.to himself, betrays 
(and acknowledges) an imperfection, indeed a posi- 
tive defect of form, that makes anything like an 
artistic or aesthetic enjoyment of just these works 
quite out of the question. And yet, in conception 
and idea, these very words of his are more stimu- 
lating and suggestive than any of his other writ- 
ings. On the other hand, when his purpose is to 
tell a story and nothing more, he does, not infre- 
quently, rise to the loftier plane of Art. The 
reason for such discrepancy is simple, I believe. 
Wells, in his speculative and didactic writings, 
wishes evidently to address as large a circle of read- 
ers as can be found: all is fish that comes to his 
net, and the net must be baited accordingly. So, in- 
stead of allowing his ideas to find their own natural, 
organic outlet, which would be the treatise or essay, 
he, to accomplish his purpose of broad popularity, 
in order to insure a hearing, chooses (a thing that 
no artist can do) the novel-form, forces them into 
a wholly incongruous mould, where, either they hang 
together much too loosely, or are confined within 
limits far too narrow. 


Being right is the cheapest of all the Rights of 
Man. There is surely no merit in it. Anybody can 
be right. Let anyone, whoever and whatever he may 
be, but take the slight trouble to voice a popular 
prejudice (a popular fallacy for choice) in an ar- 
resting form, and the masses will rise to him—or 
stoop to him—as one man, and acclaim him prophet. 


. . Now the Artist need not, indeed cannot, trouble to 
consider whether he be right or wrong. He knows, 
insofar as he is Artist, that a work of Art is, of it- 
self, right; and an artist, as such, is not bound to 
have any views or to represent any standpoint what- 
ever, upon any subject under the sun. We must 
accept what he brings, or let it be. We cannot ex- 
pect him to be a pander to popular vanity, or a pur- 
veyor to individual necessity. Let us delight in 
him if we can, and be thankful. He has no duty 
to the public; only to himself. His offering is a 
free gift; take it or leave it. And we have neither 
the right to “agree” with him nor to object to him, 
unless we ourselves be artists, or the thought pro- 
voking our opposition or agreement be in itself 
capable of fructifying our Spirit, engendering in 
its own turn an idea within us. Then our debt to 
the Artist must become twofold, and we can but 
be doubly grateful. 

Only the Philistine quarrels with the Artist’s out- 
look on life, for his parochial mind cannot be 
brought to realize that Expression is the touchstone, 
and not the thing expressed; that Form transfigures 
Substance. 
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The Story of a Railroad Failure 


By Charles J. Finger 


The names of persons in this story are fictitious, concealing the identity of 
two closely associated eminent St. Louis bankers, one recently deceased, and the 


brother of one of them. 


N a copy of the official interurban 
O map issued by the Central Traffic 

Association that hangs on my of- 
fice wall, there are marked in green 
the railway lines, both steam and 
electric, that have been, are being 
or shortly will be dismantled. In the 
states of Ohio and Indiana alone 
there are eighteen thus marked. In one 
way or another I have been able to gain 
an insight into the affairs of six of them. 
With three of them I was closely associ- 
ated when the time came to wind up 


The corporation lawyer is an ex-Governor of Ohio. 


their affairs. One of them I watched from 
time of construction until the last rail 
was loaded on the car in the process of 
dismantling after a career of thirteen 
years. Tracing the history of that par- 
ticular road and comparing it with the 
history of some of the others that have 
disappeared from the map, I find condi- 
tions in it common to many roads that 
today are on the verge of bankruptcy. 
A condensed history of the first line that 
was dismantled in Ohio, and which shall 
be known as the Brown line, follows: 


The Brown line was built in 1903, and 
was dismantled in 1916. It was 24 miles 
long, but in the course of its brief life 
became the parent line in a little system 
that aggregated 100 miles. This system 
‘omprised three lines, two electric and 
one steam 

The Brown line was standard gauge 
and connected with the N. & W. to the 
north and the Ohio River to the south. 
Midway it joined the E. J. & B. at a 
county seat. The original intention of 
the builders was to inaugurate a traffic 
in coal from the Pittsburgh district via 
the Ohio River to points in Ohio. The 
road passed through a county seat, with 
a population of 3,000, and touched a 
town of 3,500 at the river end, and one 
of 2,000 at its junction with the N. & W. 
There were five other small settlements 
along its line. Counting the surrounding 
territory, the little road would perhaps 
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PHONO G Bte@H S 4m ONE 


As Illustrated, at Vandervoort’s, for 


115% 


$15 Down Payment, and the Balance $8 Monthly 


Increased costs of manufacturing make it im- 
possible to retail in the future, such a high-grade, 
standard make talking machine, of large cabinet 
style as the Brunswick for $115.00. 











Vandervoort’s having received a delayed shipment, are in position to offer 
the popular model ‘‘7”’ (illustrated) of The Brunswick, in genuine mahogany and 
select grained oaks for $115,00, on the very reasonable terms of $15.00 cash and 
$8.00 monthly. 


This instrument is equipped with The Brunswick improvements, including 
the celebrated single Ultona all-record reproducer, and the all-wood Tone 
Amplifier. 


Music Salon—Sixth Floor. 














Get the Popular Fox Trot 
*‘O’ER THE DESERT WIDE”’ 
By Fenton’s Orchestra 


Model ‘7,’ $115 
Other Cabinet Styles up to $425 
All Sold on Convenient Terms 
Send for Catalog 









































serve 12,000 people. It touched the fol- 
lowing industries: A large boatyard, 
three sawmills, a canning factory, a to- 
bacco warehouse, a brick plant, three 
coal yards and fertilizer 
houses. 


some Ware- 


E. Lytle, a banker, of Cinatolis, who 
had personal interests in the neighbor- 
hood of the Brown line, was the original 
promoter. He induced a brother, G, 
Lytle, a banker in a Western state, to 
interest a Mr. Joyce, president of a bank 
with a national reputation. Being as- 
sured that the investment would take care 
of 6 per cent, Mr. Joyce promised his 
financial support. 


The company organized with a_ local 
directorate, was capitalized at $500,000, 
with a bond issue of an equal amount, 
and a construction company was formed, 
No expert opinion was taken as to the 
practicability of the scheme, nor did any 
of the three original promoters make 
any thorough investigation or prepare 
any statistical statement as to probable 
earnings and expenses. It seemed to be 
taken for granted that the mere fact of 
building the railroad would without 
other influence create traffic. 


This error was also the fundamental 
error in the case of five other short lines 
in Ohio that have been dismantled within 
the past two years. It should be borne 
in mind that, despite all local opinion 
to the contrary, there was no _ idea 
whatsoever on the part of any of 
the promoters to enter into any specula- 
tive proposition or to make money by 
the sale of stock. In fact, in the case 
of five of the Ohio roads that have gone 
under, no stock was ever sold. The 
money was advanced by entirely disin- 
terested parties. 


In the case of the Brown line, the 
money for the construction of the road 
was furnished by the bank president, Mr. 
Joyce. Unfortunately, neither he nor his 
associates audited the construction com- 
pany’s bills. Week by week during con- 
struction, drafts were made upon Mr. 
Joyce for the cost of material and la- 
bor. These amounted in the aggregate 
to $480,000. When an audit was finally 
made, which was not until the road had 
operated for two years, a strange state 
of affairs was revealed. In some cases 
whole payrolls had been drawn for 
twice. In one case a draft was made for 
a carload of rails that was neither or- 
dered nor shipped. An ordinary letter 
written by a supply house stating what 
the cost of a shipment of material would 
be, went through the local bank and was 
accepted as a draft. When construction 
was reported finished, one-half of the 
length of the road was entirely without 
ballast, and the other half was ballasted 
in patches. Faulty construction of 
course resulted in unduly heavy main- 
tenance cost. For two years, however, 
after construction ceased, operating of- 
ficials charged a generous amount each 
month to capital accounts. 


It has been said that the bonded in- 
debtedness was $500,000. The original 
promoters hoped that the entire amount 
would be subscribed by the people along 
the line of the road. Instead of this, no 
more than a face value of $85,000 worth 
of bonds were so disposed of and the net 
amount of real money gained locally was 


not more than $67,000. The $415,000 
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having paid the full indebtedness of the 


ing construction. 


road at a very early date showed its in- 
ability to pay ordinary operating ex- 
penses. In fact, from first to last there 
was an annual loss ranging between $8,- 
000 and $10,000. This loss Mr. Joyce 
continued to pay from his private and 
personal funds. He also paid for many 
years the bond interest on the $85,000 of 
bonds, as it fell due, in addition to the 
taxes on the property. Let this table 
tell the tale: 


At first blush this may seem some- 
what of a unique proceeding, but I know 
of two other lines in Ohio for which men 
living in other states have acted in like 
manner. The psychological process is 
something like this. At first there is a 
hope that things may change. It is like 
a gambler playing his stake. He risks 
his all, and then he borrows. That ig 
just what the men backing some of these 
roads do. Finally, for a time, they keep 
on because: there seems no way out. 


To give an idea of the earnings and 
expenses on the Brown line from the 
time the “construction account” was 
closed, up to the time that the road was 
sold to be dismantled, a condensed sum- 
mary is given. It should be borne in 
mind that the expense column does not 
include depreciation, taxes nor bond in- 
terest : 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS 


Years Earnings Expenses Loss Profit 
1906 $16,538 $28,451 $11,913 Listen 
1907 18,287 29,418 11,131 . 
1908 16,232 35,818 MOOR inka ss 
1909 16,889 27,587 11,698 ST 
1910 18,692 26,659 CY 
1911 18,240 33,547 15,307 

1912 23,791 24,516 eee 
1913 26,856 ys $5,697 
1914 25,967 23,249 RSE 2,718 
1915 23,743 22,453 ; 1,290 
1916 26,931 25,562 1,369 


In 1912 and 1913, an amalgamation be- 
tween two neighboring lines was effected. 
Both these lines were on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Burdened by _ interest 
charges, hampered by poor construction 
and handicapped by inefficient, cheap 
management, the annual showing had 
become so bad that the owners were dis- 
couraged. 

Clutching at a straw, Mr. Lytle, bur- 
dened with his share of responsibility, 
engendered by his Brown line, dreamed 
of a way out by amalgamating his line 
with these two bankrupt lines. That 
three ciphers added together could never 
make an integer, he failed to see. He 
Persuaded Mr. Joyce, then a very sick 
man, to his way of thinking, and acon- 
tract was drawn up between Mr. Lytle 
and the owners of the electric lines. A 
More insane agreement was never made. 
By its terms $20,000 was to be imme- 
diately expended upon the roadbed of 
the electric lines. Two cars were also 
to be bought. Expensive work was to 
be done on a big bridge. A steadily in- 
creasing rental was to be paid, the 
amount of which was to be deducted 
‘rom the purchase price at the end of a 
few years, when Lytle and his associates, 





worth of bonds were then turned over to electric lines, were to become the final 
Mr. Joyce as collateral for notes which and sole owners. There was also a pri- 
were made to cover money expended dur- vate arrangement by means of which a 
By subsequent ar- parallel and competing line was to be 
rangement, each of the Lytle brothers abandoned and dismantled at an early 
was to take care of one-third of the in- date. 
debtedness thus incurred. As may be in- 
ferred by so unpromising a start, the meaning of the contract was understood 








When, with proper auditing, the full 


by Mr. Joyce, he was thunderstruck. He 
placed the management of his affairs in 
the hands of a trusted friend, a man of 
integrity and initiative. For the first 
time he learned that the Lytle brothers 
were heavily involved. One of them 
fled the country. Mr. Joyce with a rare 
nobility, surrendered of his own accord 
his entire fortune to reimburse the bank 
of which he was president for the money 
loaned the Brown line—a railroad, by 
the way, which he had never even seen. 
The mental worry and shock killed him. 
Mr. Lytle, the original promoter, whose 
speculations had widened as the circles 
from a stone cast in a pond, was ar- 
rested. He is now serving a term in the 
penitentiary. 

At the instance of the Joyce estate, the 
Brown line was thrown into the hands of 
a receiver. The contract of amalgama- 
tion with the electric roads was broken, 
but not before it cost the Joyce estate 
some $60,000. Meantime, the holders of 
the $85,000 of bonds, led by certain law- 
yers who had obtained bonds “for serv- 
ices,” instituted a case in court asking 
that the bonds held by them be preferred, 
the road sold and the proceeds divided. 
One of the most able corporation law- 
yers in the country, an ex-governor and 
former cabinet member, watched the 
case for the Joyce estate. The case was 





AND OPERATING EXPENSES 





taken through the Common Pleas Court, 
to the Court of Appeals, and on to the 
Supreme Court, but the plaintiffs’ case 
was lost. 

Meantime the receiver had financed 
and started a stone quarry, by means of 
which earnings on the road during the 
last three years of its existence were 
very materially increased. The net re- 
sult, however, was not sufficient to justi- 
fy continued operation. The growing 
popularity of the automobile, increased 
wages and taxes and higher cost of ma- 
terial all worked adversely, and upon the 
advice of the receiver, application was 
made to the state commission for per- 
mission to suspend operation. It was 
the first case of its kind, and apparently 
no law was in effect that could compel 
owners of a non-paying property to con- 
tinue to operate a losing proposition. 

To clear up the receivership, therefore, 
the road was sold at a public sale for 
$30,000, the Joyce estate being the pur- 
chaser. The estate in turn sold it to a 
firm of iron and steel men for $84,000. 


Then came a strange change. Owing 
to the war requirements, prices began to 
soar. Rail that had originally cost $28 
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The Semi-Annual Sale of 


High-Grade 
Apparel 


Coats and Suits of 
Supreme Merit 


Dresses. 


are presented in this sale at 


$47.50 $57.50: $77.50 


The great savings possible to be effected 
on better class merchandise in this sale are 
extremely flattering to the buying public. 
Those who remember the ‘‘Schwartz Sales” 
of former years will gladly welcome this, 
its substitute, confident of the splendid 
values to be found here. Garments, of 
such materials, and displaying such work- 
manship as do these, readily declare them- 
selves the type desired by discriminating 
people. Because of these characteristics, 
they easily command much higher prices 
than those we are asking. 

(Third Floor) 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


GRAND-LEADER 
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and then condemned, was sold for $5,000. 
An offer was received from a moving 
picture concern by which it was to have 


sold after thirteen years of service for 
$35. The price steadily to 
climb. Within a week or two relayers 
with angles were selling at $45. They 
climbed to $50, to $60 and to $70 at last. 
A locomotive that had been bought sec- 
ond hand for $2,200, used for three years the 


continued 


the right to run an old locomotive over 
a bridge and into a ditch, for which it 
was to pay $9,000, leaving the scrap to 


owners. Another moving picture 








3855 Olive Street Phone, Lindell 3264 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 


Oriental Rugs 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 
Special Department for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cl tand Best Work Done in the City 
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concern suggested the setting on fire of 
1 wooden trestle and the running of a 
Price $5,000. The 
right-of-way was sold to a land specu- 
lator. The wooden trestles were sold as 
they stood at $30 per thousand. Ties 
went to coal mines. Steel bridges were 
cut into scrap. 


car into the flames. 


Today the community in which the 
railroad served is apparently not any 
worse off financially than when the rail- 
road operated. Auto buses link the towns, 
and trucks haul merchandise. In the 
case of other railroads that have been 
dismantled the neighboring farmers have 
purchased and put into cultivation the 
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Steinert during the past fifty years. 


@, Through familiarity with the laws of scientific piano- 
forte construction and an inherited and cultivated skill 
in manufacturing, have brought the piano house of M. 
Steinert & Sons to the eminence which it enjoys at 


present. price. 








rand Pianos 
Are Sold Exclusively in St. Louis at This Store 


@ Few grand pianos of America have become as widely and favorably known as has the 
! M. Steinert & Sons, the manfacturers of Steinert 
Grand Pianos, are located in Boston and are noted for the quality of their workmanship. 


@, The Steinert Grand Pianos, displayed on our floor, 
represent years of experience in high-class piano building, 
and these wonderful instruments are popular not only 
because of their true quality but for their reasonable 


Sixth Floor. 


FAMOUS-BARR CO. 


old right-of-way. In some cases the 
counties have bought steel bridges, and, 
leaving them where they stood, have 
changed highways and pikes so as to 
utilize the old railroad structure. 

Doubtless within the next few years 
several roads will suspend operation. The 
fact that they will do so is no more to 
be deplored than is the cutting out of 
the undergrowth in a forest. That the 
country will ever again see such an era 
of wild investment in railroads as oc- 
curred two decades ago is to be doubted, 
The present general cleaning up of non 
paying properties is in effect nothing 
more than the logical outcome of unwise 
investment. The roads that survive will 
be the stronger for the disappearance of 
the weaker ones—From the Electric 
Railway Journal, Dec. 27, 1919. 
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Missouri Politics 


(Continued from page 326) 
Republican leaders in St: Louis will 
roll Spencer for senator because of 
-his vote to override the President’s Vol- 
stead act veto and vote for a Democrat. 
They are under suspicion by the Na- 
tional Committee. If they don’t de- 
liver for Spencer they will get no pat- 
ronage, if the Republicans win. They 
will stick to the party. 

So far as I’m concerned, viewing the 
candidates for the Senate merely as 
men, I’m for Hawes. He has real 
brains, has the effective political man- 
ner, can make a good speech, is, in 
short, a he-man all around. His per- 
sonality would make him a tremendous- 
ly effective member of the Senate 
club. He could get something done for 
Missouri. I think he’s a bit “touched” 
on the prohibition issue, but we can 
forgive him that for his gifts and graces 
and for his good roads achievement. 

I see that Wallace Crossley would 
like to get the Democratic nomination 
for governor. If there is any other rea- 
son why he should get it, other than 
because he'd like to get it, I haven't 
heard of it. He is Lieutenant Governor 
now. And he’s bone dry—at home. I 
see he says Frank Farris and John M 
Atkinson won't do for governor. I don't 
see why, as to Atkinson. He’s dry and 
he’s an abler man than Crossley. As 
for Frank Farris he’s a curiosity. He 
voted to ratify the Prohibition amend- 
ment, well knowing Missouri had three 
times voted down prohibition. Now 
he’s light-wining and beering around 
like sixty. He’s a smart man, is Frank, 
but incalculable. He’s been in _ politics 
a long time and he’s an honest man— 
a jury has said so. ’Tis my opinion 
George H. Moore will beat ’em, if he 
starts in the primary. He hasn’t been 
mixed up in any state political feuds. 
He’s been just a good, sensible collector 
of Internal Revenue in touch with the 
.people of prominence and intelligence in 
all parts of the state, and they like him. 
I think Mayer, of St. Joseph has stopped 
running for the governorship nomina- 
tion. 

Politicians nearly had heart-failure on 
last week when they heard that the St. 
Louis Republican contingent was get- 
ting ready to dump Mr. McJimsey for 
governor, in favor of Richard Speer of 
Jefferson City. That man Speer is 4 
real fellow—a politician far above the 
average in mental and character class. 
No telling what’d happen if he got 
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But Mr. Me- 
Jimsey rounded up and righted up the 
St. Louis Republicans and they say 
they'll stick, But will they? Hyde, of 
Trenton, is a dry, but he’s a comer, ac- 
cording to the news from the sticks. 
And politicians, even wets, like to be 
with the winner. 

The latest Democratic gossip is that 
Judge John F. Farrington of the 
Springfield Court of Appeals, may come 
out for a senatorial nomination, on a 
beer and light wines platform. If there’s 
anything else to recommend him I never 
heard of it. Maybe former State Sen- 
ator Frank McDavid of Springfield 
puts Farrington out to head off the 
possible candidacy of Hawes. All I say 
is that if any one runs for the nomina- 
tion on the beer and light wines issue, 
it should be Hawes, because there’s so 
much more to Hawes every way than 
just that one issue. It’s Hawes’ weak- 
ness. It may be the strength, such as 
it is, of lesser men. 

The gossip is that Sam B. Cook ex- 
Secretary of State and David R. Fran- 
cis, ex-Mayor of St. Louis, ex-Govern- 
or of Missouri, ex-Secretary of the In- 
terior and Ambassador to Russia are 
to be Democratic delegates at large to 
San Francisco. That’s all right. Cook 
was the first man to “call” Senator Reed 
for fighting the President. He's a 
sagacious party leader. Francis deserves 
the honor for past service. He couldn't 
beat Reed for the Senate because he 
ran a grain broker’s office, but he can 
beat Reed for delegate at large to San 
Francisco. Fred Gardner will be an- 
other at larger. Looks like he got out 
of the way of Hawes for the senator- 
ship race; Hawes to help him to the 
senatorship in the next race. Gardner's 
letter of withdrawal from this race 
says he wouldn’t be a candidate while 
governor. See! Gardner’s appointees 
over the state can help Hawes mightily 
if the Major decides to get in the 
game. Rev. Burris Jenkins of Kansas 
City may be the fourth delegate at 
large. I see he presented resolutions 
indorsing Reed at the Jackson County 
convention and then said he could not 
support them. The convention then ad- 
journed, was reconvened and passed the 
resolutions, Dr. Jenkins saying noth- 
ing. Looks like he’s made his peace 
with the Kansas City machine support- 
ing Reed. 

I suppose Champ Clark will be en- 
dorsed for the presidential nomination 
if he wants it. It will be a little vin- 
dication for Champ, who missed the 
nomination by an eye-lash in 1912. 
Champ’s son-in-law, a newspaper editor 
in New Orleans, says that the grand 
old ex-speaker is in the race. But 1 
think the Joplin convention, if it votes 
Its real sentiments, will be for Wilson 
fot re-nomination. I think there’s a 
resurgence of Wilson sentiment in the 
party all over the country. 

Jim Reed is in for an awful wallop 
if he presses matters at Joplin. I have 
to laugh at the way Reed is “panned” 
for bucking Wilson by a lot of the fel- 
lows who bolted Cleveland and de- 
nounced him at the Pertle Springs Con- 
Vention in 1894, for his desertion of 
Silver. Cleveland never got one thou- 
sandth part as far away from his party 
as Wilson has gone. Reed is getting 
for leaving Wilson what the “cold 
bugs” got for sticking to Cleveland. 





Marts and Money 


After a series of erratic ups and 
downs, quotations are again steadying 
on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
quick subsidence of railway _ strikes 
has made a profound impression. It 
has strengthened the belief that com- 
mon sense is gaining the upperhand 
even in laboring circles which had been 
suspected of extreme radicalism, and 
that the general public is utterly op- 
posed to methods and movements which 
would be calculated to lead to further 
inflation in prices of commodities. The 
tendency is towards a sane and safe 
conservatism, according to the opinion 
of respected financial authorities. While 
this may seem fatuous optimism to 
many of us, it is in line with the drift 
of affairs in Europe, where the motto 
of the day is “back to work and busi- 
ness”, notwithstanding recurrent mani- 
festations ot lawlessness and com- 
munism. 

In the latest rise in values, the stocks 
of sugar companies were the most con- 
spicuous. Cuban-American recorded 
the most noteworthy gain by reaching 
605. One day’s advance amounted to 
twenty-five points. American Beet 
Sugar is quoted at 103%, the best price 
since 1916, when 108% was touched,— 
absolute maximum. The eager inquiry 
for certificates of this class derives from 
the steadily rising quotation for sugar. 
There’s unprecedented shortage of sup- 
plies all over the world, owing to the 
great shrinkage in production in .Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria, and France since 
1914. Prior to the war Germany was 
the leading producer of beet sugar. It 


was our chief source of supply, our 
own output covering only one-fourth 
of yearly requirements. Substantial 


growth in European production cannot 
be expected in less than two or three 
years, and it is inevitable that the value 
of sugar should attain still higher levels 
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' Fine Silverware 








of the Cowan Gallery Stock 


at Reduced Prices 


All remaining pieces of the handsome 
silverware acquired in our recent pur- 


chase of the Cowan Gallery stock will 


be offered at reduced prices. 


Every piece is of the finest Sheffield and 
Dutch silver, beautifully made, artistic 
reproductions of the early silversmithing. 


All are heavily plated on copper or 


nickel, and will last a lifetime. 


Dutch Silver 


Tea Set of five pieces - 
Coffee Set of three pieces 
Vases - - - - = = 
Meat Platters 
Compotes - - - - - 
Trays - - - - - = 


Sheffield 


Tea Sets of five pieces 


Platters - - - <- - 
Trays - - - - - = 


Grand Leader 














$78.00 
34.00 
$15.75]to 31.50 
25.00,to 50.00 
21.50 to 
25.00! to 


$90.00 toi $157.50 
Double Vegetable Dishes 18.00 to g 36.00 
18.00 to @ 50.00 
20.00 to 4 67.50 


Main Floor 


Stix, Baer & Fuller 


43.00 
40.00 
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ever hoped to be. 
the mounting 
Prices range from 
Wedding Rings of platinum are diamond studded in 
various designs and styles. 
The Bride’s Gift from the Groom might be a diamond 
flexible bracelet, an exquisite sautoir watch or a bar 
pin of surpassing beauty. 
Unspeakably beautiful is the decorative tassel pic- 
It is of flexible platinum, marvelously 
diamond studded. 
Sautoir Cords, with diamond slide, range in 
price from 
They may be appropriately worn with sautoir 
watch, pendant or plaque. 


Mail Orders Carefully Filed 


designed 


From 


$1900.00 


$140.00 to $315.00 


$67.00 to $575.00 


Diamonds at Jaccards 
For the Apnl Bride— 


3rilliant and _ scintillating—typical of April are dia- 
monds, in designs of unique beauty that will appeal to 
the April Bride. 
First there are Engagement Rings—more exquisite in 
the platinum and diamond designs than rings have 
Or the stone may be selected—and 
to meet your preference. 
$25.00 to $9950.00 
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The Test of Satisfaction 


HUNDRED thousand people have opened 

Mississippi Valley accounts. You doubtless 

know more than one of them. Ask them 
about the satisfaction they feel with their dealings 
here. They will tell you that. this is an institution 
big enough to protect you, strong enough to serve 
you, cordial enough to make you feel at home. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Fourth and Pine Streets 


Member Fed. Res. System Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000.00 
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Founded on the principles of Service, 
Dependability and Permanence— 


And by these principles established as 
a pillar to Industry and Thrift— 


The Mercantile Trust Co. is an Insti- 
tution typical of the New St. Louis 
Spirit. 

Through ten efficient departments, we 
serve more than 100,000 patrons. 


Are you using this service ? 


Mercantile Trust Com 


Member Federal 
Reserve System 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST 


Capital and Surplus $1¢,000,000 


pany 
USGovernment 
Supervision 


-TO ST. CHARLES 









































not only in the United States, but 
throughout the world. 

Leading industrials, with a few ex- 
ceptions, indicate no material changes mm 
Baldwin Locomotive, Cru- 

Petroleum, 
were much to the 

stock dividends 
stimulus. It is 
multifarious 


quotations. 
Steel, 
Elevator 

Talk of 
proves a potent 
triously utilized by the 
pools, the guiding spirits of which are 
wedded to the opinion that the 
gressive bettermen in commercial and 
industrial affairs further 
substantial advances in quotations. It 
is expected, indeed, that the maximum 
records of 1920 will be more or less 
above those of 1919. United States 
Steel common is rated at 10434at this 
moment, or three points below the re- 
cent top mark—10734. The stock shows 
remarkable resistance to heavy selling 
for both accounts. The down-pulling 
faction concentrates its 
with a view to shattering the whole list, 
but invariably encounters massed sup- 
porting orders around 104. The actioh 
of the stock is well worth studying. 
It furnishes the clue to the general sit- 
uation. I[ said in the Mrrror some 
weeks ago that Steel common would 
make a better record this year than it 
did in 1919, 115% marked the 
culmination of the rise. That opinion 
of mine still holds good. 

The directors of the American Tobac- 
co Company have declared a common 
stock dividend of 75 per cent, payable 
to owners of B common stock 
of record July 15. The regular divi- 
dend has been 20 per cent per annum 
for some vears. The company is 
egregiously opulent. The 1919 statement 
disclosed a net balance equal to $31.83 
on the common shares. Current assets 
current liabilities by $90,- 
They were more than four 
large as current liabilities. 
Since dissolution of the old Tobacco 
Trust seven years ago the 20 per cent 
annum has been regularly paid 
without interruption. Quotations for 
Liberty and Victory bonds show further 
depreciation. The 3%s are rated at 
93.60; the first 4s at 90.30; the second 
4s at 86.98; the first 414s at 90.30, and 
the second at 86.96. Victory 434 are 
down to 96.20, and the 334 to 96.08. 

Naturally, the consistent sinking of 
these important quotations exerts ad- 
verse influences upon the market for all 
securities. It implies enhancement in 
the valuation of loanable funds. 

At the same time, it must be noted 
that our Government bonds vet are at 
materially higher levels than those of 
the British and French Governments. 
The Anglo-French 5s, issued in 1914, 
are down to 93, after an advance to 
98% some months ago. They are guar- 
anteed by both Governments and ma- 
ture next Oceober. Incidentally, note 
should be taken of the fact that the 
Federal Treasury has thus far retired 
$1,291,276,930 of the four Liberty loans 
originally issued; the consequent sav- 
ing in interest amounts to more than 
$1,000,000 a week. 

There’s reason for the opinion that 
the bill providing for a special bonus 
for soldiers of the world war accelera- 
ted the in Government bonds. 
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Caustic criticism of legislation of this 
sort at the present conjuncture is amply 
Severe retrenchment 


should 


justified. 








be the order of the day, rather thay 
calculating extravagance in a time of 
inflation of currencies and 
prices of commodities. 

Money is quoted at 6 to 10 per cent 
in Wall Street. The weekly report 
of the clearing-house banks and _ trust 
companies reveals an increase of $11. 
907,000 in surplus reserves, the total of 
which stands at $23,684,000. The quo- 
tations for foreign bills show no de. 
cided changes. French and Italian rates 
remain at or close to the lowest on ree. 
ord, while demand sterling is valued at 
$3.95. Taken all in all, the present con- 
dition of world finances is sufficiently 
complex to tax the minds of the most 


experienced and most astute observers, 


peril JUS 
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Finance in St. Lovtis. 

Latest porceedings in the local market 
brought no important changes in quo- 
tations of prominent securities. It was 
a quiet, steady market, taken as a 
whole, slightly restrained by the irregu- 
larity of movements in the East and 
timorous conjectures about railroad la- 
bor difficulties. The only feature of 
real interest was Wagner Electric, the 
price of which registered rather sharp 
fluctuations for a day or two. The 
latest transfer was made at 145. The 
speculative spirit still is keen in brok- 
erage offices, and will again manifest 
itself in aggressive fashion as soon as 
Wall Street resumes bull operations on 
a broad scale. There’s nothing in the 
present situation or in general tenden- 
cies that could be considered justifica- 
tion for liquidation of meritorious is- 
ruling prices. If breaks oc- 
cur, the shrewd speculator will know 
what to do. He will know that every 
fall is followed by a rise. 
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Alton Music Festival 


That indomitable spirit, Mrs. Charles B. Rob- 
land, conductor of the Dominant Ninth Choral 
Society of Alton, announces a music festival 
to be held in the Temple Theater of that city 
on Thursday and Friday, April 29 and 30. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Emil Oberhoffer, will con- 
tribute two complete orchestral programs. 
playing Tschaikowsky’s Fourth and Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphonies, Wagner’s Tannhauser 
overture (shades of St. Saens, et al.), Rimsky- 
Korsakow’s Spanish Caprice, etc., etc. The 
Choral Society will present Liszt’s St. Eliza 
beth (readers of Wolzogen’s ‘*Florian Mayr” 
will recall the chapter on its performance at 
Weimar) and selections from Dvorak’s Stabat 
Mater, in which will appear as soloists: Emma 
Noe, soprano; Harriet McConnell, contralto; 
George Rasely, tenor; Burton Thatcher, bari- 
tone; Finlay Campbel, hass-baritone. Mrs. 
Rohland wil! direct. 


Protec’. 
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Coming Shows 


“Turn to the Right” returns to the Ameti- 
can Theatre Sunday night with practically the 
same cast that has interpreted this peach jam 
comedy on its previous trips to St. Louts. 
Producer John Golden is still confining pre 
sentation to one touring company and_ the 
organization is homeward bound after a series 
of successful engagements in San Francisco, 
Ios Angeles and other coast cities. In the 
cast are several who have appeared in mort 
than one thousand performances of the pay. 
among them our former baseball star, Mike 
Donlin, as Slippery Muggs. This seasons 
Mother Bascom is snowy haired Jane Ellison, 
who appeared before an earlier generation 0 
theatregoers in the support of Modj 
Thomas W. Keene and contemporary stars. 


Bernard Granville, who won his spurs with 
“Ziegfeld’s Follies,” ‘The Passing Show ° 
1914” and “He Comes Up Smiling,” has t& 
turned coincidently to civil life and_ the 
Orpheum circuit. He will head the Orpheum 
bill next week with a string of funny yarns, 
comic songs and eccentric dancing. “Extra 
Dry” is the latest Friedlander musical com 
edy; it deals with a watchman who finds @ 
bottle of booze in a museum and doesn’t leave 
it where he found it. Other numbers will 
Charley Grapevine introducing another episode 
into the Jed Harvey history—he comes home 
from the road for a vacation and disrupts the 
home works; Jimmie Barry in a new fu 
act; the Follie Girls, singers and dancers; the 
Balliot Trio, equilibrists, and the Silverlakes 
who perform on the flying trapeze with the 
daring of an aviator. 
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“Monte Cristo, Jr.,” is to be at the Shubert- 
jefferson theater for one week beginning next 
Sunday evening. It 1s a unique extravaganza, 
with many of the settings taken from Dumas 
famous novel, as the harbor at Marseilles, 
the prison at Chateau L’If, the isle of Monte 
Cristo, the cave of jewels, the carnival at 
Rome, the ballroom in Mercedes’ home and 
the sunken gardens. The cast will include 
Kittie and Fannie Watson, Lew Hearn, J. 
Francis Dooley and Corinne Sales, Miller and 
Mack, George Baldwin, Katherine Galloway, 
jack Squires, Katherine Wyley, James Moore, 
Ethel Gray, Trixie Raymond, Mart Fuller 
Golden and the Liberty Four quartet. 


“The Spirit of Mardi Gras’ will be the chief 
attraction at the Grand Opera House next 
week, This is a Gil Brown production, with 
mirth, melody and music, and featuring Emel- 
da Victoria and the Syncopated Sextet. 
Other good numbers will be Roy LaPearl, 
billed as ‘‘the world’s greatest aerialist’’; the 
Imperial Quintet will sing bits of grand 
opera and popular songs; “Why Be Serious?” 
by Willie Mahoney; Jenks and Allen present- 
ing “A Day in the City;” Tojetti and Bennett, 
dancers; Paul and Walter Lavarre, “‘the artis- 
tic pair;’’ Leonard and Haley, “The Wrong 
Hat;” Wellington and Sylvia; the latest News 
Digest, Mutt and Jeff and other film comedies. 


The big feature of the bill now running at 
the Columbia Theater is a one-act comedy by 
Joseph Medill Patterson, called “‘Dope,” pre- 
sented by Hermann Lieb and company. The 
feature picture is Mollie King in ‘Women 
Men Forget.”” Among the other vaudeville 
numbers are Bennington and Scott, monopedic 
dancers; Ila Grannon, with some pleasing 
songs; and the three Keena Girls, singing and 


dancing. 
afoefoofe 

The Clergyman = (triumphantly)— 
Didn’t I tell you that jazz band would 
help us? The Deacon—Yes, Dominie, 
but there’s still a chance to improve. 
The Clergyman—How? The Deacon— 
that band ought to play during your ser- 
mon.—J udge. 


foege 
“The school mistress is interested in 


you, dad.” “How’s that?” “Why, to- 
day, after she’d told me six times to sit 
down and behave myself she said she 
wondered what kind of a father I had.” 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
ets 

“Oh, Jones,” said the botanist, “I see 
a pair of overalls working in the field. 
I wonder if it’s a man or a woman?” 
“You say it’s working? Then it’s a 
woman.”—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


CHRISMAN 
SECRETARIAL BUREAU 


Stenographers, Notaries, 
Confidential Work a Specialty. 
can Saw «©1707 Arcade Bdg. 


Riv. 40W 














OLIVER J. POPP 
Architect 


320 Odd Fellews Building. ST. LOUIS. 
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EVENS & HOWARD 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery 











DO YOU KNOW 
“SHIMMIES” 


ARE A TREAT TO EAT 








Browns vs. Cleveland 
April 22, 23, 24, 25 


AT SPORTSMAN’S PARK 


920 Market St. Saint Louis | Deppe-Mack Co., Olive 1209 
BASEBALL Time 3:30 


Browns vs. Detroit 
April 26, 27, 28, 29 





Ethical Society of St. Louis 
Sheldon Memorial 
3648 Washington Boulevard 


A Non-Sectarian Religious Organization to Foster the 
Knowledge, the Love and the Practice of the Right. 


Regular Sunday Moming Exercises, 11 to 12:30 


On Next Sunday, April 25th 


The Address Will Be Given by 


MR. ALFRED W. MARTIN 


Associate Leader New York Society for Ethical Culture, on 
“THE SUPREME CONTRIBUTION OF 
JESUS IN ETHICS” 








The Public Cordially Invited. 
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AMERICAN “waco vaed sa” APRIL 25 


AMERICA’S GREATEST COMEDY 


“#@ | TURN rm: RIGHT! 


JOHN GOLDEN’S CAST OF ORIGINAL FAVORITES 
ONLY COMPANY NOW ON TOUR 














St. Louis’ 


SHUBERT-JEFFERSON cit, Pisynouse 


Next Sunday Evening, April 25th. SEATS NOW. 
MESSRS. SHUBERT PRESENT 





THE NEW YORK WINTER GARDEN 
SPECTACLE SUPREME 


“MONTE CRISTO, JR.” 


18 COLOSSAL SCENES 
150 CLEVER PEOPLE 


A GALAXY OF GIRLS GORGEOUSLY GOWNED 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. 50c.-$2.00 











Eves. $1-$2.50 




















Gayety Theatre 


TWO SHOWS DAILY 
14th and Locust 





ALICE LLOYD 


Anatol Friedland & Co. 
HARR Y— DU-FORS —DENIS 


THIS WEEK 
LONDON BELLES 
Next Week: TWENTIETH CENTURY MAIDS 
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rpheum Circult) 


ce Every Day—8:15 






Mats., 15c to 50c. Eves., 25c to $1 





“Mrs. Wellington’s Surprise,”” Kennedy 
& Rooney, McLallen & Carson, Pietro, 
Bessye Clifford. 
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Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


























TheNew Columbia joe ee 


PRICES, 15¢ and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 











Have You Seen 
the New 


Reo Six Coupe? 


LA 











About the nattiest, classiest thing 
you ll see on our streets is that new 
Reo Six Coupe. 


We think it is the handsomest 
equipage that ever came from the 
eo shops. 


Design is a la mode and finish is 
faultless. 


Interior is, in details and appoint- 
ments, all the most fastidious could 
desire. 


In quality of workmanship it is in 
keeping with Reo chassis upon 
which it is mounted. 


You will have to see and ride in 
this new Coupe to fully appreciate 
its excellence. 
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Kardell Motor Car Co. 


3145 LOCUST STREET 


Bomont 2800 Central 2886 








GRAND 72'215-30c|ON MANILA BAY | 


Sixth & Market 


Junior Theatres, Orpheum Circuit 


11 a. m.—Continuous—11 p. m. 
9—BIG VAUDEVILLE ACTS—98 


Concert Orchestra, Photoplays, News Digest 


A Spectacular Musical Comedy 


Laura Bennett & Co., Gaylord & Herron, 
Hall & Shapiro, Kate & Wiley, Ovondo 
Duo, Alf Ripon, Melroy Sisters, Jerome 
& Newell. 























STANDARD THEATRE | "fizz" 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


CABARET GIRLS 


Next Week: MISCHIEF MAKERS 



































